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PREFACE. 


For  many  centuries  after  the  flood,  no  authentic 
records  of  the  human  race  were  preserved,  and 
yet  we  find  among  the  authors  of  profane 
antiquity  some  who  profess  to  treat  on  the 
events  of  those  very  centuries.  As  ingenious 
fabulists,  these  authors  may  have  some  merit ; 
but  their  pretensions  to  the  respect  due  only  to 
faithful  historians  deserve  only  contempt  and 
derision. 

What,  however,  is  the  historian  to  do,  who, 
with  a paucity  of  authentic  materials  amounting 
almost  to  positive  dearth,  undertakes  to  act  the 
part  of  a credible  narrator  ? The  subject  of  the 
“ duration  of  human  life  ” is  one  that  has  but 
seldom  been  historically  treated.  In  fact,  this 
may  be  owing  to  the  prevalent  idea,  that  its  three 
respective  “ eras,”  the  Antediluvian,  the  Post- 
diluvian, and  the  period  when  “ the  days  of  our 
years”  became  “ threescore  years  and  ten,”  were 
ordained  by  the  Creator,  and  that,  therefore,  men 
will  feel  little  or  no  interest  in  any  investigation 
of  natural  or  moral  causes,  which,  operating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  brought  it 
down  to  the  very  limited  standard  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  fourscore. 
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Another,  and  perhaps  a more  probable  cause  of 
this  neglect,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance, 
that  any  author  writing  upon  a subject  with 
respect  to  which  most  of  the  materials  of  history 
lie  buried  and  dispersed  among  the  ruins  of 
antiquity,  and  cannot  be  easily  distinguished 
and  separated,  even  by  the  eye  of  discernment, 
from  pure  fiction,  must  labour  under  many 
disadvantages,  and  be  constantly  liable  to  error. 

If,  in  this  dearth  of  evidence,  the  present 
author  has  occasionally  drawn  inferences  from  the 
approximate  conclusions  of  ancient  chronology, 
as  derived  from  oral  traditions,  he  hopes  it  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  have  been  founded 
upon  the  consentaneous  belief  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  ascertained 
state  of  mankind  in  those  more  recent  times  of 
which  we  possess  the  most  certain  records. 

Whether,  in  every  instance,  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  select  for  the  support  of  his 
views  arguments  based  upon  truth  and  nature, 
and  has  given  as  faithful  a delineation  of  his 
principal  theme  as  its  importance  demands, — in 
fine,  has  executed  his  task  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
circumstances  admitted, — these  are  questions 
which,  with  all  due  submission,  he  must  leave 
his  candid  and  enlightened  readers  to  determine. 

Eastworth  House,  Chertsey, 

August,  185G. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BEFORE  THE  DELUGE,  WHEN  MEN  ATTAINED  TO  MORF, 
THAN  900  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

No  records  of  the  positive  causes  of  length  of  life  before  the  flood — 
Different  opinions — General  notoriety  the  only  evidence — Josephus — 
The  Mosaic  account  of  Patriarchal  ages — Chronology  of  hut  recent 
date — Period  of  the  Creation — Ages  of  men  in  the  first  world — Hoyland’s 
computation — Evidences  from  sacred  and  profane  history — Tendency  to 
exaggeration — Grounds  on  which  transient  facts  are  to  be  received — • 
Weight  of  documentary  and  other  evidences — Conflicting  hypotheses  as 
to  important  events — The  ages  of  the  Antediluvian  world  universally 
designated  Patriarchal — Doubts  as  to  the  length  of  “years”  designated  in 
the  Bible — Settled  lobe  years  of  twelve  months  each — W.  Whiston , M.  A. — 
Opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  Patriarchal  ages — Nature  and  properties 
of  food  used  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world. 

“ When  first  this  infant  world  its  form  put  on, 

When  Time  and  beauteous  order  first  begun, 

And,  rich  with  native  grace,  the  new  Creation  shone, 

No  wicked  iron  age  as  yet  controll’d 
The  lustre  of  the  pure  primaeval  gold  : 

Around  Heaven’s  azure  arch,  serenely  bright, 

Unsullied  shone  the  sparkling  gems  of  light; 
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No  fogs  did  then,  no  lazy  vapours  rise, 

Nor  with  their  dark  pollution  stain  the  skies  : 

The  Mother  Earth,  adorn’d  by  what  she  bred, 

With  rocks,  hills,  trees,  with  fruits  and  flow’ra  was  spread, 
And  ev’ry  living  thing  on  her  green  bosom  fed. 

The  wild  digested  mass,  untainted  yet, 

Did  no  rank  steams  nor  pois'nous  damps  emit, 

But  healthy  spirits,  breathing  from  the  ground, 

Diffus’d  their  wholesome  fragraucies  around. 

’Twas  then,  in  those  good  times,  for  ever  blest, 

That  happy  man  his  innocence  possess’d  ; 

When  yet  he  had  not  learn’d,  in  reason’s  spite, 

Perverse  to  turn,  and  wander  from  the  right. 

Then  Temperance,  just  goddess,  did  prevail, 

And  rightly  held  creating  Nature’s  scale  ; 

The  universal  Empress,  well  she  join’d 
The  faultless  body  and  the  blameless  mind.” 

Claudius  Quillet. 

It  has  ever  been  a just  source  of  astonishment 
that  the  causes  which  have  curtailed  the 
duration  of  human  life  tenfold  as  compared 
with  the  ages  attained  before  the  deluge,  viz., 
nearly  1,000  years,  should  not  have  been 
recorded,  nor  any  positive  testimony  or  evidence 
or  even  explanation  of  so  important  and 
wonderful  a degeneracy  have  been  handed 
down. 

Whether  human  life  gradually  decreased  from 
the  date  of  the  primeval  ages,  till  it  fell  to  the 
diminished  standard  of  threescore  years  and  ten; 
or  whether  particular  events,  and  if  so,  of  what 
nature,  shortened  it  at  certain  times,  and  if  so, 
at  what  times,  and  what  in  this  case  were  those 
events ; these  are  points  on  which  we  are  left  in 
total  ignorance. 


AND  ITS  THREE  ERAS. 


Authors  of  antiquity  have  indeed  set  forth, 
that,  after  the  deluge,  the  length  of  man’s 
existence  suffered  at  once  a reduction  of  one-half 
of  the  duration  to  which,  before  the  flood,  he 
usually  attained. 

Some  historians  conclude  that  the  ages  of 
men  have  varied  in  but  a trifling  degree  for  the 
last  three  or  four  thousand  years.  Others,  again, 
say  that  the  duration  of  human  life,  since  the 
flood,  was  gradually  shortened,  till  it  shrunk  to 
its  present  narrow  span.  In  this  lamentable 
absence  of  direct  and  positive  testimony,  the  real 
causes  must  remain  for  ever  a mystery.  The  only 
evidence  we  have  is  general  notoriety,  in  other 
words,  popular  tradition  verified,  as  to  the  final 
result  only,  by  well-authenticated  fact. 

Josephus  assures  us  that  the  tradition  of  the 
longevity  of  the  Antediluvians  extended  through 
all  antiquity.  He  assigns  as  a reason  for  the 
great  longevity  of  the  primitive  generations,  that 
the  human  constitution  was  then  vigorous,  and 
the  food  of  man  fitter  for  the  prolongation  of  life; 
and  he  affirms,  that  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians, 
admit  the  longevity  of  the  first  ages.  Manetlio 
says  he  who  wrote  Egyptian  history,  and  Berosus 
who  collected  the  Chaldean  monuments,  and 
Mochus  and  Jerome  the  Egyptian,  and  those 
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that  composed  the  Phoenician  history,  all  concur 
in  testifying  to  this  primitive  longevity.  Hesiod 
and  Hellanicus,  with  many  others,  relate  that 
the  ancients  lived  a thousand  years.  Lucretius, 
the  Roman  poet,  among  other  later  writers,  also 
asserts  the  great  longevity  of  the  first  generations 
of  the  human  race. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  best  authen- 
ticated list  of  instances  of  longevity  on  the 
descending  scale  that  can  be  compiled  from  the 
most  reliable  sources. 


Methuselah  lived  969  years. 


Adam  930 

Jared  962 

Noah  950 

Seth  912 

Canaan  910 

Enos  905 

Mahalaleel  895 

Lamech  777 

Shem  600 

Heber  464 


Arphaxad  lived  438  years. 

Salah  

....  433 

Enoch 

....  365 

Reu  

....  239 

Peleg  

....  239 

Serug 

....  230 

Terah 

....  205 

Isaac  

....  180 

Abraham 

...  175 

Nahor 

....  148 

Jacob  

....  147 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  altogether  to 
explain  away  the  wonder  of  the  extraordinary 
longevity  of  the  Antediluvians,  by  supposing 
that  the  time  was  calculated  according  to  lunar 
years.  This  notion  is  too  wild  to  be  seriously 
entertained ; for  it  would  make  the  age  of 
many  of  them  shorter  than  our  own.  On  this 
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hypothesis,  for  instance,  the  age  of  Methuselah, 
969  years,  would  be  reduced  to  barely  fourscore; 
that  of  Seth,  600  years,  to  only  50  ; that  of 
Abraham,  175  years,  to  15;  and  that  of  Jacob, 
147  years,  to  hut  12.  In  short,  some  must  have 
been  fathers  under  or  about  six  years  of  age  ; 
while  Abraham,  in  point  of  progenitive  power, 
must  have  been  “ as  good  as  dead”  when  a mere 
boy  in  his  teens  ! Upon  the  very  face  of  it,  this 
is  preposterous. 

The  commencement  of  scientific  chronology, 
the  very  eye  of  history,  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  but  recent  date.  The  ancient  poets  appear 
to  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  it. 
Homer  mentions  nothing  like  a formal  calendar 
in  any  of  his  writings,  nor  can  we  discover  in 
profane  history  any  other  measurement  of  time 
than  by  the  seasons.  Even  after  the  invention 
of  dates  and  eras,  we  find  professed  historians 
extremely  inaccurate  in  their  calculations. 

It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
chronology  of  the  early  ages  should  be  involved 
in  obscurity,  notwithstanding  all  the  labour, 
learning,  and  arguments  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  subject.  So  many  and  so  contrary  are 
the  opinions  of  authors  as  to  the  age  of  the 
world,  that  there  are  about  140  different  dates 
assigned  to  the  Creation.  Whether  the  world 
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lias  or  has  not  existed  from  Eternity,  is  a 
question  not  material  to  the  subject  on  which 
I am  treating.  I may  in  this  place  be  permitted 
to  remark,  however,  that  when  Moses  speaks 
of  Creation,  and  names  the  “ beginning he 
evidently  refers  to  that  Creation  in  which  man 
is  located.  His  record  is  not  the  record  of  all 
created  existence.  After  revolutions  and  changes 
occupying  an  interval  of  unknown  ages,  this 
world  was  probably  found  in  a state  of  deso- 
lation and  darkness,  and  here  I submit  does 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Majestic  drama  of 
the  Adamic  Creation  open,  as  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  the  Ninth  “ Bridgeivater 
Treatise .” 

“ The  mass  of  evidence  which  combines  to 
prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth  itself,  is 
so  irresistible,  and  so  unshaken  by  any  opposing 
facts,  that  none  but  those  who  are  alike  inca- 
pable of  observing  the  facts  and  appreciating 
the  reasoning,  can  for  a moment  conceive  the 
present  state  of  its  surface  to  have  been  the 
result  of  only  six  thousand  years  of  existence. 
Those  observers  and  philosophers,  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of  geology, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists 
irresistible  evidence,  that  the  date  of  the  earth’s 
first  formation  is  far  anterior  to  the  epoch  sup- 
posed to  be  assigned  to  it  by  Moses ; and  it  is 
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now  admitted  by  all  competent  persons,  that  the 
formation  even  of  those  strata  which  are  nearest 
the  surface  must  have  occupied  vast  periods, 
probably  millions  of  years,  in  arriving  at  their 
present  state.” 

What,  then,  have  those  accomplished  who 
have  restricted  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Creation  to  that  diminutive  period  which  is, 
as  it  were,  but  a span  in  the  duration  of  the 
earth’s  existence ; and  who  have  imprudently 
rejected  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  when 
opposed  to  their  philological  criticisms  ? 


While  some  writers  hold  that  man  before  the 
flood  lived  to  near  a thousand  years,  others  say 
that  only  a few  of  the  chosen  of  God  lived  to 
those  patriarchal  ages ; for  they  reckon,  that, 
had  all  the  Antediluvians  been  equally  long 
lived,  the  earth  could  not  have  contained  its 
inhabitants.  They  conclude,  therefore,  that 
patriarchal  lives  were  vouchsafed  to  but  few, 
if  to  any,  besides  God’s  chosen. 

According  to  another  version,  we  are  assured 
that  God  extended  the  great  ages  at  first  to  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  peopling  the  world. 

Others,  again,  speculatively  suggest,  that  long 
life  was  granted  to  men  for  the  discovery  of  some 
hidden  mysteries,  especially  in  astrology. 
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On  tlie  other  hand,  in  seeking  to  account 
for  the  sudden  decrease  in  age  after  the  flood, 
some  writers  would  persuade  us,  that,  when  God 
promised  Noah  not  to  destroy  the  world  again 
by  water,  it  was  necessary  by  degrees  to  shorten 
the  lives  of  men,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
making  them  more  governable,  and  of  removing 
bad  examples  out  of  the  world. 

Besides  all  these  modes  of  solving  the  difficulty, 
is  it  not  likely  that ' error  in  computation  may 
have  been  occasioned  from  the  diversity  of  years, 
an  acadian  year  being  but  three  months  and  an 
Egyptian  but  one  ? 

Hoyland,  in  his  “ History  of  the  World”  by  way 
of  computation,  says,  “ that  Adam  was  687  years 
old  when  Methuselah  was  born.  Now,  as  Adam 
lived  in  all  930  years,  there  will  remain  243 ; 
which  is  the  year  of  Methuselah’s  life  when 
Adam  died  ; therefore  Methuselah  lived  243  years 
with  Adam,  and  so  was  informed  of  what  he 
knew  concerning  the  Creation.  Noah,  again, 
lived  600  years  with  Methuselah,  and  learned 
the  same  account  from  him.  Thus,  one  reason 
for  the  Antediluvians  living  so  long  may  have 
been,  that  they  might  preserve  and  hand  down 
to  posterity  the  recollection  of  important  events 
in  times  when  they  could  not  be  committed  to 
writing,  and  when,  without  a clearly  connected 
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chain  of  tradition,  they  would  have  been  totally 
lost,  or  their  authenticity  have  been  miserably 
depraved,  had  men  lived  no  longer  than  70  or 
80  years.  Besides,  their  longevity  contributed 
to  the  more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  advancement  and  perfection  of  the 
necessary  arts  of  agriculture.” 

Most  writers,  however,  maintain  the  longevity 
of  mankind  in  general  in  the  early  world,  not 
only  upon  the  authority  of  sacred  history,  but 
also  upon  that  of  profane  testimony. 

In  addition  to  other  difficulties  there  exists 
the  known  tendency  of  mankind  to  exaggerate, 
and  to  supply  the  defects  of  memory  by  invention, 
which  renders  accounts  so  handed  down  to  us 
very  questionable.  We  do  not  do  our  under- 
standings justice,  when  we  content  ourselves 
with  forming  our  judgments  on  the  basis  of 
implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  those  who,  upon 
the  points  in  question,  were  as  utterly  unin- 
formed as  ourselves.  Are  accounts  to  be  admitted 
upon  no  other  or  better  plea  than  that  they  were 
generally  received  as  truths,  though  in  many 
cases  the  particular  channel  through  which  the 
information  may  have  flowed  down  is  not 
known  and  cannot  even  be  named  ? Are  we  to 
give  credence  to  transient  facts,  or  so  called 
events,  simply  because  they  appear  to  have  been 
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believed,  in  former  ages,  on  the  bare  ground  of 
general  notoriety, — a ground  which,  with  regard 
to  matters  credited  by  the  vulgar  in  our  times, 
is  every  day  found  to  be  fallacious. 

The  whole  weight  of  this  species  of  evidence 
depends  on  the  unwarrantable  presumption, 
that,  if  the  assertions  were  not  true,  they  would 
not  have  been  universally  believed,  but  would 
have  been  contradicted  and  exploded.  It  is 
pleaded,  indeed,  that  the  history  of  remote 
periods  admits  of  the  evidence  of  documents 
for  establishing  the  truth  of  events,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  happened,  such  as  public 
registers,  medals,  columns,  pyramids,  marbles, 
and  inscriptions.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that, 
with  respect  to  the  causes  which  from  time  to 
time  abbreviated  the  duration  of  our  existence, 
none  of  these  evidences  exist. 

To  the  mercy  of  these  conflicting  hypothesis, 
as  to  the  origin  of  so  important  an  event,  are  we 
therefore  left ; continuous  records,  for  centuries 
together,  we  have  none.  Data,  or  tangible 
evidence,  by  which  to  guide  us  in  unrecorded 
periods,  do  not  exist.  All  we  have  wherewith 
to  supply  that  which  history  has  not  unfolded 
is  general  notoriety,  which,  in  reality,  is  some- 
thing of  a great  deal  less  worthy  than  a modem 
newspaper  report.  In  such  a dilemma  we  must 
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be  thankful  if  our  reasonings  conduct  us  to 
probability,  though  many  might  be  ready  to 
contend  that  that  probability  would  amount 
nearly  to  moral  certainty ; but  a balance  of 
probabilities,  I submit,  ought  to  be  decided  only 
by  a majority  of  proofs,  an  article  of  which, 
unfortunately,  extremely  little  exists. 

One  thing,  however,  we  do  know,  and  a thing 
which,  in  my  opinion,  carries  with  it  great  force, 
namely,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Ante- 
diluvian leaders  have,  by  all  nations,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  at  all  times,  been  designated 
patriarchs — a word  which,  taking  into  account 
other  circumstances  besides  its  etymology,  must 
mean  extremely  old  men  / and  which  thus  goes  far 
to  confirm  the  received  opinion  that  their  ages, 
as  on  record  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  are  to  be 
reckoned  by  years  of  twelve  months  each  ! The 
opposite  and  conflicting  opinions,  therefore,  that 
have  been  advanced,  I would  submit,  are,  to  an 
enlightened  mind,  far  too  inconclusive  to  solve 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

With  a full  consciousness  of  these,  knowing 
that  absolute  certainty  is  morally  unattainable, 
feeling  that  that  opinion  is  most  worthy  to  be 
adopted  which  comes  nearest  to  rational  proof, 
after  every  possible  search  into  authors,  ancient 
and  modern, — and  after  having  weighed  well 
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every  statement  that  could  he  found, — my 
own  conclusion  is  that  the  arguments  urged, 
and  the  principles  of  reasoning  adopted,  hy 
W.  Whiston,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in 
1708,  in  his  “ Theory  of  the  Earth,”  as  developed 
in  the  following  quotation,  appear  so  feasible, 
and  are  so  clearly  elucidated,  that  I am  authorised 
in  adopting  his  opinions. 

“ The  Antediluvian  and  Postdiluvian  years, 
mentioned  in  Scripture,”  says  Mr.  Whiston, 
“ were  true  years  of  twelve,  not  fictitious  ones 
of  one  month,  as  some,  to  reduce  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs  to  the  short  term  of  life  since 
usually  attained  to.  This  fancy  is  strange,  and 
contrary  to  Sacred  history ; for,  had  the  ancient 
years  been  lunar  and  the  latter  solar  of  twelve, 
by  which  the  same  duration  of  human  life  had 
been  differently  measured,  the  number  of  years 
which  men  lived  must  have  altered  in  the  pro- 
portion of  12  to  1,  of  a sudden,  at  such  a change 
in  the  year  as  that  referred  to,  and  not  gradually 
and  gently  as  ’tis  here  evident  they  did.” 

Believing,  then,  with  Professor  Whiston,  “ that 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  doubting  that  the 
years  of  man  were  calculated  according  to  the 
length  of  recent  ages  and  those  of  the  present 
generation,”  it  remains  now  to  consider  the 
causes  for  this  patriarchal  duration  of  human 
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life  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  As  it  is 
my  intention  to  base  my  arguments  on  the 
principle  of  nature  and  of  reason,  I trust  they 
will  be  found  to  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

First,  then,  it  cannot  but  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  from  the  pure  state  of  eternal 
nature,  the  fountain  of  life  was  not  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  disease.  The  fathers  of  our 
race  possessed  the  first  principles  of  the  human 
bodily  constitution,  a circumstance  which  must 
have  contributed  much  to  protract  life  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  immediate  progeny.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  Antediluvians  enjoyed  a 
much  more  natural  temperature  than  has  ever 
been  experienced  since  the  flood,  and  that  they 
were  not  exposed  to  contrary,  sudden,  uncertain, 
and  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness 
and  humidity,  alternately  freezing  and  scorching 
the  earth,  and  chilling  and  boiling  the  blood  of 
living  animals.  We  have  thus  one  chief  cause  of 
length  of  life  before  the  deluge,  in  the  constant 
uniformity  of  the  seasons,  and  in  the  evenness  of 
the  weather,  ensuring  that  unvaried  salubrity  of 
climate  which,  next  to  a sound  constitution,  is  now 
found  to  he  the  precise  condition  of  longevity. 

To  the  causes  thus  indicated  may  be  added 
the  habit  of  moderate  daily  labour,  without 
external  violence  to  cause  decay,  of  temperance, 
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simplicity  of  manners,  and  simplicity  of  diet; 
the  purity  of  the  fruits,  plants,  and  herbs, 
which  probably  at  first  were  nearer  to  nature 
than  they  were  after  the  deluge ; the  absence 
of  animal  food,  for  flesh,  it  appears,  was  not 
then  eaten,  but  used  only  on  occasions  of 
oblations  and  sacrifices,  so  that  there  existed 
no  excitement  to  gluttony,  or  provocations 
to  luxury;  and  a virtuous  and  wholesome  ab- 
stemiousness prevailed. 

In  fine,  those  immortal  patriarchs  lived  under 
a serene  sky,  in  an  homogeneous  air,  free  from 
those  gross  dense  vapours  and  exhalations, 
imperceptible  fumes,  and  other  poisonous 
mixtures,  the  pestilential  infections  of  which 
vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  modern  cities.  Thus, 
by  reference  to  the  better  temperature  of  the 
Antediluvian  air,  as  compared  with  the  dele- 
terious influence  of  the  excessive  rains  which 
have  visited  the  earth  ever  since  the  deluge, 
arising,  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Whiston  tells  us, 
“ from  the  chaotic  atmosphere  of  the  comet 
which  our  earth  carried  off  at  the  deluge,”  we 
account  for  the  greater  length  of  the  lives  of  the 
Antediluvians,  and  for  the  subsequent  great 
diminution  in  longevity. 

The  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth 
yielded,  no  doubt,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  calls 
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of  nature,  without  anxiety  or  excessive  labour ; 
mankind  having  no  special  need  of  artificial 
protection  from  inclement  seasons,  nor  of  store- 
houses to  provide  against  periods  of  scarcity. 
In  a pure  state  of  nature  like  this,  there  was  no 
temptation  to  acts  of  over- exertion  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  indolence  and  other  improprieties 
inimical  to  long  life  on  the  other.  Power  and 
property  being  equally  diffused,  men  lived  in 
perfect  quiet  and  harmony,  without  law  or  fear, 
no  anxious  cares  or  jealousies  invading  their 
repose. 

Their  sinewy  limbs  were  firmly  knit  and  strong, 

Their  life  was  healthy,  and  their  life  was  long ; 

Returning  years  still  saw  them  in  their  prime  ; 

They  wearied  even  the  wings  of  measuring  Time  ! 

So  passed  their  lives  in  tranquility  and  peace. 

The  following  extracts  from  ancient  historians 
will  shew  us,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  properties  of  those  wholesome 
foods  and  drinks  which,  in  a great  degree  no 
doubt,  ensured  patriarchal  lives  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world. 

Sanchoniatho,  a Phoenician  historian,  says 
that  the  first  men  lived  upon  plants  shooting 
out  of  the  ground. 

Hesiod,  the  Greek  poet,  says  that  the  un~ 
cultivated  fields  offered  them  their  fruits,  and 
supplied  their  bountiful  and  unenvied  repast. 
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Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  gives  the  same 
account  of  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  Ante- 
diluvians. 

Hippocrates  says,  “ In  the  beginning  man 
subsisted  on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the 
earth,  and  received  his  food  in  the  same  natural 
condition  as  the  lower  animals  did.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  “ the  first  men 
ranged  over  the  fields  and  woods  in  search  of 
food,  like  the  lower  animals,  eating  every  mild 
herb  they  could  find,  and  such  fruits  as  the 
trees  spontaneously  produced.” 

Ovid,  the  Roman  poet,  as  rendered  by  Dryden, 
thus  sings  of  the  diet  of  the  first  generations 
of  men : — 

“ The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough 
And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed. 

Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest, 

And  falling  acorns  furnished  out  the  feast.” 


Or,  as  the  inimitable  Thomson  expresses  it : — 

“ The  food  of  man, 

While  yet  he  lived  in  innocence,  and  told 
A length  of  golden  years  ; unflesh’d  in  blood, 

A stranger  to  the  savage  arts  of  life, 

Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit,  and  disease, 

The  lord,  and  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  world." 
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Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  says,  that  man- 
kind, in  the  first  ages,  subsisted  on  acorns. 

Plutarch  says,  that  the  early  races  lived  on 
pears  and  apples  that  grew  wild  and  spontaneous. 

Galen  states  that  the  Arcadians  continued 
to  eat  acorns  long  after  the  rest  of  Greece  had 
begun  to  make  use  of  bread  corn. 

Porphyry  says  that  the  ancient  Greeks  lived 
entirely  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

“ Labour  prepared 

This  simple  fare,  and  Temperance  ruled  his  board.” 

Thus,  then,  in  the  early  generations  of  the 
world,  there  were  no  foods  or  drinks  to  corrupt 
man’s  dietetic  purity,  or  to  excite  the  animal 
propensities  and  passions,  that  disturb  the  equi- 
librium of  his  alimentary  wants  ; his  subsistence 
being  derived  from  the  bosom  of  nature  with 
very  little  or  no  artificial  preparation.  Hunger 
and  thirst  he  satisfied  with  the  nutritious 
substances  of  the  earth.  With  fruits,  nuts, 
farinaceous  seeds,  and  roots,  he  satisfied  his 
appetite ; and  from  the  stream  of  pure  water  he 
quenched  his  thirst,  these  being  the  only  natural 
stimulants  to  longevity  designed  by  the  Creator 
for  the  food  and  drink  of  man. 

“ Death,  though  denounced, 

Was  yet  n distant  ill,  by  feeble  arm 
Of  age,  his  sole  support,  led  slowly  on.” 

C 
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In  this  manner  men  journeyed  on  to  extreme 
old  age,  almost  without  experiencing  any  bodily 
disease.*  The  decay  of  nature  in  the  expiring 


* “ To-day  I am  a hundred  years  old.  IIow  blissful  are  the  feelings  of 
boyhood  ! My  senses  are  acute  as  the  tree  with  the  shrinking  leaf.  My 
blood  bounds  through  my  veins  as  the  river  pours  through  the  valley,, 
rejoicing  in  its  strength.  Life  lies  before  me  like  another  plain  of 
Shinar — vast,  unoccupied,  inviting  ; — I wilL  fill  it  with  achievements  and 
pleasures  ! In  about  sixty  years  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  think  of 
marrying ; my  kinswoman  Zillah  will,  by  that  time,  have  emerged  from 
girlhood  ; she  already  gives  promise,  I hear,  of  comeliness  and  discretion. 
Twenty  years  hence  I will  pay  a visit  to  her  father,  that  I may  see  how 
she  grows ; meanwhile,  I will  build  a city,  to  receive  her  when  she 
becomes  my  wife. 

****** 

Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed  since  my  marriage.  Can  it  be  ? 
It  seems  but  yesterday  since  I sported  like  a young  antelope  round  my 
father’s  tent, — and  now  1 am  a man  in  authority,  as  well  as  in  the  prime 
of  life.  I lead  out  my  trained  servants  to  the  fight,  and  sit  head  of  the 
council,  beneath  the  very  tree  where,  as  an  infant,  my  mother  laid  me  to 
sleep.  Jazed,  my  youngest  born,  a lovely  babe  of  thirty  summers,  is 
dead  ; but  I have  four  goodly  sons  remaining.  And  my  three  daughters 
are  fail1  as  their  mother,  when  I first  met  he?  in  the  Acacia  grove,  where 
now  stands  one  of  my  city  watch-towers. 

****** 

My  eight  hundredth  birth-day  ! And  now  I feel  the  approach  of  age 
and  infirmity.  My  beard  is  become  white  as  the  blossoms  of  the  almond 
tree.  I am  constrained  to  use  a staff  when  I journey;  the  stars  look 
less  bright  than  formerly ; the  flowers  smell  less  odorous  ; I have  laid 
Zillah  in  the  tomb  of  the  rock  ; Milcah  is  gone  to  the  dwelling  of 
Mahalaleel ; my  sons  take  my  place  at  the  council  and  in  the  field  ; — all 
is  changed.  The  long  future  is  become  the  short  past.  The  earth  is  full 
of  violence  ; the  ancient  and  the  honourable  are  sinking  beneath  the 
young  and  the  vicious  ; — all  is  changed.  The  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  growl  and  press  on  us  with  unwonted  fury; 
traditions,  visions,  and  threatenings,  are  abroad.  What  fearful  doom 
hangs  over  this  fair  world,  I know  not ; it  is  enough  that  I am  leaving  it 
yet  another  five  or  eight  score  years,  and  the  tale  will  be  complete.  But 
have  I,  in  very  deed,  trod  this  earth  nearly  a thousand  years?  It  is  false ; 

I am  yet  a boy.  I have  had  a dream — a long,  long  busy  dream,  of  buying 
and  selling  ; marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  ; of  building  and  planting  ;, 
feasting  and  warring;  sorrowing  and  rejoicing;  loving  and  hating : but 
it  is  false  to  call  it  a life.  Go  to — it  has  been  a vision  of  the  night ; and 
now  that  I am  awake,  I will  forget  it  “ Lantech,  my  son,  how  long  is  it 
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periods  of  life  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
source  of  infirmities  to  which  they  were  then 
subject.  Though  their  limbs  sometimes  failed 
to  perform  their  offices,  yet  we  are  told  that  their 
health  and  appetite  continued  with  them  till,  as 
one  of  our  poets  expresses  it, 

“ The  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still  at  last.’’ 

Such,  apparently,  was  the  state  of  nature  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  world ; and  in  this  state, 
rude  but  natural,  mankind  remained,  until  that 
great  event,  the  deluge,  which  swept  away  the 
whole  race,  with  the  single  exception  of  Noah 
and  his  family. 

“ Of  one  departed  world 

I see  the  mighty  shadow.” — Young's  Night  Thoughts. 


since  we  planted  the  garden  of  oaks  beside  the  river  ? Was  it  not 
yesterday?”  “My  father,  dost  thou  sport?  Those  oaks  cast  a broad 
shadow  when  my  sister  carried  me  beneath  them  in  her  arms,  and  wove 
me  chaplets  of  their  leaves.”  “ Thou  art  right,  my  son  ; and  I am  old. 
Lead  me  to  thy  mother’s  tomb,  and  there  leave  me  to  meditate.  Will  the 
children  that  call  me  father,  forget  ? The  seers  say  our  descendants 
shall  be  men  of  dwindled  stature ; that  the  years  of  their  lives  shall  be 
contracted  to  the  span  of  our  boyhood ; — but  what  is  that  future  to  me  ?” 
****** 

Fragments  of  an  Antediluvian  Diary , by  Miss  Jewsbuby. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


AFTER  THE  DELUGE,  WHEN  MEN  ATTAINED  TO 
ONLY  450  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


New  laws  of  human  life  — Enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  Deluge — No 
repetition  of  a universal  Deluge — Ancient  accounts  of  it  from  profane 
Historians — Remains  of  the  humau  race  not  unfrequently  found — No 
historical  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  Mosaic  Deluge — Destruction  of 
the  Antediluvian  world — Revolution  in  the  constitution  of  nature — 
Diminished  duration  of  life  among  the  Postdiluvians — Shem  an 
exception — Increase  of  population  and  decrease  of  longevity — The 
Psalmist’s  standard — State  of  the  eai’th  after  the  Flood — Change  in  the 
habits  of  living — Origin  of  refinement  and  civilized  life — Consideration 
omitted  by  the  Postdiluvians  — Contrast  of  diet — Curtailment  of  life 
explained  — Changes  of  the  earth  as  affecting  the  length  of  human 
existence. 

As  it  is  from  the  deluge  that  we  may  date  the 
more  direct  commencement  of  the  present  state 
and  mode  of  existence  and  laws  of  human  life, 
it  may  he  expected  that  I should  make  some 
observations  on,  or  reference  to,  the  evidences 
on  so  important  an  event;  more  especially  as 
there  exists  some  doubt  in  certain  records  as 
to  the  exact  truth  or  precise  meaning  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stance of  that  terrible  catastrophe  connected 
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with  the  most  important  of  the  “ Three  Eras,"  on 
which  I ground  the  principal  feature  of  this 
Work.  Thus  called  upon,  I may,  then,  in  the 
first  instance  observe,  that,  as  no  detail  of 
the  operation  has  ever  been  recorded,  it  is  hut 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  if  natural  laws  could 
have  produced  a universal  deluge,  they  would, 
as  in  minor  inundations,  have  repeated  the 
operation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  valleys  of 
France  ; or  recurring  in  cycles,  like  the  cometary 
visitations,  but,  as  the  history  of  all  nations 
attests,  that,  since  the  existing  records  of  human 
experience  began,  no  second  general  deluge  has 
ever  taken  place,  we  may,  I think,  with  safety 
assume  that  it  was  not  a natural  but  a super- 
natural event,  one,  in  fact,  which  could  not  have 
been  produced  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things, 
but  must  have  been  the  special  result  of  a 
special  exertion  of  the  Divine  will  and  power, 
for  a special  reason  and  a special  end, — in  short, 
a creative  as  well  as  a destructive  operation  ! 

No  doubt,  this  new  world, — for  such,  in  ac- 
cordance alike  with  Scripture  and  with  philosophy, 
it  may  be  deemed, — demands  a deeply  interested 
contemplation.  Every  man,  I assume, is  a believer 
in  tradition  ; for,  if  one  did  not  confide,  and  that 
cordially,  in  the  perpetual  reports  of  past  events, 
he  might  as  well  cease  to  act  as  a social  being. 
We  shall  find,  indeed,  that  the  testimony  of 
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tradition  is  often  surprisingly  exact,  and  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
without  the  slightest  variation. 

From  the  great  characters  of  the  world  before 
the  flood,  we  may  suppose  that  much  of  the 
mythology  of  China,  India,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Home  was  derived.  It  is  an  historical  fact, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a nation  existing  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  does  not  possess  some 
traditions  of  the  great  diluvial  catastrophe,  and 
not  only  is  it  found  in  those  countries  which 
were  near  the  locality  in  which  the  Ark  of  Noah 
rested,  — as  Armenia,  Persia,  Chaldee,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia, — but  also  in  the  remoter  king- 
doms of  China,  Tartary  and  Siberia,  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Britain, — yea, 
and  also  in  the  countries  more  recently  dis- 
covered, and  preserved  in  languages  only  just 
now  decypliered,  and  among  peoples  that  have 
even  now  had  no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

The  most  ancient  account  of  the  deluge 
(except  that  in  the  Pentateuch)  which  has  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  time,  and  survives  the 
wrecks  of  oblivion,  is  the  Chaldean  Annals  of 
Berosus,  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasties.  But  my  observations  will,  of  course, 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  evidences  of  the 
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occurrence  of  the  great  flood,  and  the  first 
question  that  suggests  itself  is,  What  evidence 
have  we  of  the  fact  of  the  deluge  concurrent 
with  the  Sacred  Writings  ? 

That  such  a stupendous  visitation,  as  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  a flood  of  waters, 
would  leave  some  imperishable  traces  of  itself 
in  the  natural  tradition  of  mankind,  we  can 
easily  imagine ; for,  where  written  records  fail, 
we  are  guided  hy  mythologies  and  by  a com- 
parison of  languages. 

The  second  question  is,  Are  there  any  evidences 
of  the  action  of  the  deluge  upon  the  existing 
surface  of  the  earth?  Formerly,  even  learned 
men  of  great  science  ascribed  all  the  organic 
fossil  remains  which  were  occasionally  dug  out 
of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  the  deluge,  and 
this,  I humbly  conceive,  is  a point  on  which 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
which  then  prevailed,  for  in  what  other  way 
could  they  possibly  account  for  the  existence 
of  marine  shells  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  and  far  away  from  the  ocean,  or  for 
the  remains  of  animals  of  tropical  climes  found 
embedded  in  the  rocks  of  polar  regions  ? The 
evident  action  of  water  was  discerned  ; and  what 
water  could  it  have  been  but  that  of  a universal 
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deluge  ! Many  of  those  remains,  too,  were  taken 
from  very  great  depths  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which,  beyond  question,  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  violent  convulsions  and  upheavings 
beneath  the  waters.  But,  when  men  betook 
themselves  to  the  calm  investigation  of  these 
phenomena,  they  found  that  the  various  deposits 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  any  such  violent 
convulsions,  as  they  had  previously  supposed; 
for,  as  a regular  order  prevails  in  the  deposits  of 
shells  and  other  remains,  their  deposits  must 
have  been  formed  by  agencies  which  were  slow, 
gradual,  and  orderly  in  their  operation.  Geologists, 
however,  now  set  forth,  that,  if  these  strata,  in- 
cluding fossil  organic  remains,  had  been  formed 
by  such  agitations  and  upheavings  as  were  sup- 
posed formerly  to  have  attended  the  Noachian 
deluge,  so  orderly  an  arrangement  could  not 
have  taken  place ! 

When  these  phenomena  ceased  to  be  regarded 
by  scientific  men  as  proofs  of  the  general  deluge, 
ample  evidence  of  its  effects  was  still  thought  to 
be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  what 
is  called  diluvium  or  drift,  consisting  of  sand, 
gravel,  &c.  Dr.  Buckland,  indeed,  states,  that 
the  first  proof  is  drawn  from  the  immense  de- 
posits of  gravel  which  occur  occasionally  alike 
on  the  summits  of  hills  and  in  valleys  over  the 
whole  earth,  in  situations  to  which  no  torrents 
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or  rivers  that  are  now  in  operation  could  ever 
have  drifted  them,  and  which  therefore  afford 
insurmountable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
deluge. 

Linnaeus  ventured  to  affirm  that  no  proofs 
whatever  of  the  deluge  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  structure  of  the  earth ; that  no  traces  of  the 
action  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge  are  to  he 
discovered  on  the  general  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  narrations  and  traditions,  however,  shew 
that  there  are  no  historical  reasons  for  dis- 
believing the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge. 
On  the  contrary,  sufficient  memorial  notices 
appear  to  justify  our  implicit  reception  of  it. 
Neither  are  there  any  adequate  geological  grounds 
for  discrediting  the  awful  visitation.  Any  opinion 
at  present  entertained  in  opposition  to  the  reality 
of  the  deluge  may  then,  I presume,  he  regarded 
as  so  much  temporary  hypothesis,  which  the 
candour  of  future  ages  will  doubtless  put  aside. 

Lucian,  a Greek  author,  gives  a history  of 
the  deluge  and  of  Noah  under  the  name  of 
Deucalion,  so  minute  and  circumstantial,  that  it 
must  certainly  have  been  taken  from  ancient 
traditions  of  the  same  event  described  by  Moses. 

Fairholmc  states,  that,  as  it  can  be  plainly 
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demonstrated  by  existing  phenomena,  that  the 
animals  and  plants,  the  fossil  remains  of  which 
are  now  found  in  congenial  climates,  could  not 
have  existed  in  a living  state  where  these  remains 
are  often  now  discovered  ; — as  a general  inun- 
dation could  not  possibly  take  place  upon  the 
globe  without  the  entire  destruction  of  animal  life, 
and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom; — as  it  is  a well  known  law  of  nature, 
that  animal  bodies,  when  destroyed  by  drowning, 
invariably  float  at  one  period  of  their  decom- 
position, and,  being  lighter  than  water,  must 
always  come  to  the  surface,  and  therefore  must 
follow  the  action  of  the  winds,  the  tides,  and  the 
currents  of  the  then  universal  ocean  ; — that  for 
these  several  reasons,  we  cannot  come  to  any 
other  rational  conclusion  than  that  all  the  fossil 
remains  of  land  productions  became  imbedded  in 
their  present  situations  at  the  period  of  the 
Mosaic  deluge,  and  that  Antediluvian  animals 
and  plants  must  have  been  distributed  over  the 
various  climates  of  the  former  dry  lands. 

There  are  most  conclusive  proofs  that  amongst 
animal  fossils  the  remains  of  the  human  race 
are  not  unfrequently  found,  although  in  a small 
numerical  proportion  to  those  of  other  species. 
Geology  makes  it  clear,  that  the  archives  of  the 
fossil  world  have  become  the  intelligible  records 
of  former  conditions  of  our  planet, — a fossil 
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revelation  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Great 
Omnipotence  in  ages  long  before  the  existence 
of  the  human  race. 

I will  conclude  my  observations  on  the 
deluge  by  a reference  to  various  historians  on 
the  subject.  Bryant,  the  learned  annalist  of 
ancient  mythology,  demonstrates  that  the  memory 
of  the  deluge  was  incorporated  with  almost 
every  part  of  the  Gentile  mythology  and 
worship,  and  that  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece. 

The  celebrated  Ogdoas  points  out  many  cir- 
cumstances which  have  reference  to  the  events 
recorded  in  the  6tli  and  7th  chapters  of  Genesis. 
Besides  the  allusions  to  the  deluge  in  the 
mythology  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
heathen,  there  is  a variety  of  traditions  con- 
cerning it  still  more  direct,  by  coinciding  with 
the  narrative  of  Moses,  which  it  will  require 
no  common  degree  of  sceptical  hardihood  to  deny. 

One  of  the  circumnavigators  of  the  world,  who 
first  visited  Otaheite,  informs  us,  that  the 
inhabitants,  on  being  questioned  concerning 
their  origin,  said  that  their  supreme  God,  having 
a long  time  ago  been  angry,  dragged  the  earth 
through  the  sea,  when  their  island  was  broken 
off  and  preserved. 
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In  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  people  are  said  to 
believe  “ that  the  world  was  once  destroyed  by 
water  by  three  persons,”  evidently  alluding  to 
the  three  sons  of  Noah. 

The  inhabitants  of  Castella  del  Oro  in  Terra 
Firm  a affirm,  that,  during  a universal  deluge,  one 
man  and  his  children  were  the  only  persons  who 
escaped,  their  escape  being  effected  by  means  of 
a canoe,  and  that  from  them  the  world  was  after- 
wards peopled. 

According  to  the  Peruvians,  in  consequence  of 
a general  inundation,  a universal  destruction  of 
the  human  species  took  place. 

The  Brazillians  not  only  preserve  the  tradition 
of  a deluge,  but  also  believe  that  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  perished  in  it,  except  two  brothers 
with  their  wives,  who  afterwards  became  the 
heads  of  two  nations. 

Acosta,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  says  that 
the  Mexicans  speak  of  a deluge  in  their  country 
by  which  all  men  were  drowned,  except  a single 
family,  who  were  preserved  in  an  ark  amid  a 
deluge  of  waters,  and  that  with  them  a number 
of  animals  were  saved,  sufficient  to  stock  the  new 
world. 
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According  to  Josephus,  this  deluge  and  the 
ark  are  mentioned  hy  all  who  have  written 
barbaric  histories,  one  of  whom  has  been  before 
named,  Berosus  the  Chaldean. 

The  Chinese  believe  the  earth  to  have  been 
wholly  covered  with  water,  first  flowing  abun- 
dantly, and  then  subsiding. 

Berosus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and  wrote  the  history  of  the  Babylonians,  relates 
that  the  general  deluge  happened  in  the  days  of 
king  Xisuthrus,  who,  like  Noah,  was  the  tenth 
in  descent  from  the  first  created  man. 

Still  more  coincident  even  than  this  with  the 
Mosaic  account  is  the  Grecian  history  of  the 
deluge,  as  preserved  by  Lucian.  Scarcely  less 
remarkable  is  the  Hindoo  tradition. 

When  we  thus  meet  with  some  traditions  of  a 
deluge,  in  almost  every  country,  though  the 
persons  saved  from  it  are  said  in  those  various 
accounts  to  have  resided  in  different  districts 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  we  are  never- 
theless constrained  to  allow  that  such  a general 
concurrence  of  belief  could  never  have  originated 
merely  from  accident ; more  especially  since 
Holy  Scripture  comes  forward,  and  presenting  a 
narrative  more  simple,  better  connected,  and 
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bearing  an  infinitely  greater  resemblance  to 
authentic  history  than  any  of  those  mythological 
accounts  which  occur  in  the  traditions  of  Paga- 
nism, convinces  the  understanding  that  this  must 
be  the  true  history  of  those  remarkable  facts 
which  other  nations  have  handed  down  to  us, 
only  through  the  medium  of  allegory  and  fable.* 

Before  the  true  method  of  induction  was  ap- 
plied to  science,  various  conflicting  theories  were 
framed  to  account  for  the  Mosaic  deluge  by  great 
and  scientific  men,  whose  speculated  notions  and 
fanciful  hypotheses  upon  the  subject  are  most 
extraordinary  and  curious.  Professor  Hitchcock 
very  justly  observes,  “ It  is  indeed  very  humi- 
liating to  human  nature  to  find  so  many  of  the 
wise,  the  talented,  and  the  religious,  so  confident 
and  zealous,  yet  so  erroneous .” 

By  the  evidence  adduced  from  so  many 
quarters,  the  moral  certainty  of  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  flood  appears  to  be  established  on  a basis 
sufficiently  firm  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  cavils 
of  scepticism. 

Believing,  then,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge,  which  has  retained 


* Let  the  ingenuity  of  unbelief  first  account  satisfactorily  on  its  own 
hypothesis  for  this  universal  agreement  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  sceptics 
may  then,  with  a greater  degree  of  plausibility,  impeach  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative  of  the  Deluge. 
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an  unshaken  hold  upon  the  convictions  of  man- 
kind during  so  many  generations  ; and  accepting, 
the  mass  of  accumulated  evidence  that  has  poured 
in  consentaneously  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  render  the  main  principles  of  geology 
incontestible,  and  establish  an  obvious  connexion 
between  geological  speculations  and  the  Mosaic 
History  of  the  World,  especially  in  relation  to  one 
of  the  most  considerable  epochs  in  chronology y 
the  inundation  or  overflowing  of  the  earth,  an 
operation  not  brought  about  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  probably  therefore  for  ever 
inexplicable  in  its  detail  by  unassisted  reason. 

With  all  this  evidence  before  me,  I say,  I cannot 
but  think  that  the  proof  is  complete,  that  evi- 
dence thus  handed  down  by  the  general  voice  of 
mankind,  at  all  times,  and  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  to  bear  upon  the  reality  of  this  awful 
visitation,  is  of  the  most  conclusive  and  irresis- 
tible kind,  and  that  no  rational  being,  possessing 
the  knowledge  of  these  things  could  hesitate  in 
at  once  subscribing  to  the  truth  of  a Universal 
Noahchian  Deluge.  With  these  observations  I now 
proceed  with  my  subject. 


“ Earth’s  actors  change  Earth’s  transitory  scene, 

And  make  Creation  groan  with  human  guilt.” 

Young. 


Having,  as  I trust,  clearly  stated  my  opinions 
as  to  the  probable  causes  of  the  great  ages  of 
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the  Antediluvians,  in  the  first  chapter,  I will 
now  endeavour  to  account  for  the  diminished 
longevity  of  the  Postdiluvians,  by  a review  of 
the  circumstances  which,  I humbly  conceive, 
caused  the  duration  of  human  life  to  be  curtailed 
immediately  after  the  flood,  and  the  operation 
of  which  has  reduced  it  to  its  present  limited 
standard. 

We  can,  it  is  true,  scarcely  form  an  opinion 
now  of  what  the  features  of  any  part  of  the 
world  may  have  been  before  that  overwhelming 
catastrophe,  when  the  waters  of  the  deep  broke 
their  barriers,  and  consigned  the  living  Creation 
to  one  universal  ruin ; but  the  earth,  in  its 
primitive  state,  must  have  presented  the  aspect 
of  a perpetual  spring.  No  alternations  of  winter 
and  summer,  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  but  a 
continuously  uniform  temperature  of  the  air, 
with  perpetual  spontaneous  verdure  and  unin- 
termitted fertility.  No  nice  advantage  of  diet, 
no  peculiar  strength  of  constitution,  could  have 
carried  life  before  the  flood  to  that  wonderful 
length,  had  men  in  those  days  been  exposed  to 
the  same  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  of  seasons, 
and  to  those  systematic  deviations  from  nature 
to  which  our  bodies,  who  live  in  these  degenerate 
days,  are  subject. 


Since  the  destruction  of  the  Antediluvian  world 
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wrought,  among  many  other  awful  changes,  a 
total  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  man,  it 
appears  hut  rational  to  suppose  that  this  stupen- 
dous event  occasioned  a complete  revolution  in 
the  constitution  of  nature  itself,  including  the 
very  structure,  position,  and  temperature  of  the 
earth;  and  that  the  elements,  stirred  into  un- 
precedented fury,  became  charged  with  influences 
hostile  to  human  existence.  The  atmosphere, 
corrupted  by  the  newly  acquired  chaotic  sediment 
of  the  waters,  cast  a blight  as  universal  as  the 
deluge  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  upon  the 
living  creatures  on  its  surface,  originating  that 
dismal  troop  of  mortal  diseases  to  which  mankind 
has  ever  since  been  subject ; and  thus,  at  one 
stroke,  contracting  the  period  of  human  life 
about  one  half. 

The  first  Postdiluvian  race  were  indeed  en- 
abled for  a time  to  resist  much  of  the  effects  of 
a deteriorated  climate  ; for  they  still  attained  to 
nearly  half  the  age  of  their  ancestors,  inheriting 
immediately  from  their  forefathers  the  grand 
stamina  of  longevity  ; Shem,  however,  is  the  only 
person  on  record  after  this  period,  who  lived  to 
600  years  of  age ; a great  age,  yet  falling  short 
of  his  ancestors  by  300  years.  Noah  had  lived 
600  years  in  the  first  world,  as  we  may  term  it ; 
and,  as  he  had,  through  this  advantage,  con- 
tracted an  immovable  firmness  of  constitution, 
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his  life  was  not  sensibly  shortened  afterwards ; 
hut  his  children  came  into  this  second  world 
before  their  natures  had  been  similarly  fixed  and 
hardened ; a disadvantage  which  probably  caused 
them  scarcely  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  age  to 
which,  otherwise,  they  might  have  attained. 

As  numbers  increased,  longevity  appears  to 
have  decreased ; for  in  the  second  century  after 
the  deluge,  we  find  none  that  had  reached  240 
years  ; and,  in  the  third  age,  none  but  Terah 
that  arrived  at  200.  Afterwards  the  life  of  man 
declined  by  gentle  degrees  till  David’s  time,  and 
thence  onwards  till  it  settled  down  to  the  present 
low  standard  of  70  or  80  years.  Although  the 
vigour  and  stability  of  health  are  dependent  on 
equality  of  temperature,  and  on  the  salubrious 
state  of  the  atmosphere  which  man  breathes,  yet 
the  deteriorating  changes  may  not  have  been 
immediately  felt.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
repeated  impressions  arising  from  alternations  of 
cold  and  heat,  dryness  and  moisture,  would,  by 
alternately  contracting  and  relaxing  the  fibres, 
gradually  yet  certainly  reduce  their  tone  to  a 
manifest  debility,  eventually  causing  a sensible 
decay  in  the  lesser  springs  of  the  human  body ; 
and  the  lesser  springs  failing,  the  greater  (that 
in  different  degrees  depend  upon  them)  must 
necessarily  fail  also,  and  ultimately  drag  down 
the  whole  system  into  decay  and  premature  old 
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age.  I say  we  know,  for  we  are  at  the  present 
time  subject  to  misty,  foggy  air  for  days  and 
weeks  together; — at  times  almost  frozen  with 
cold,  at  others  almost  melted  with  heat ; now 
withered,  and  now  wetted  with  ever  varying 
winds,  and  from  day  to  day  breathing  air  of 
different  weight  and  pressure. 

All  these  things  must  contribute  apace  to 
physical  decline.  Moisture  agitates  the  air  in 
the  pores  of  our  bodies  very  unequally  and  so 
unsettles  our  whole  frame,  and  subjects  us  to  a 
wear  and  tear  extremely  rapid  in  comparison 
with  what  would  have  been  our  condition  had  we 
had  the  fine  opportunities  of  the  Antediluvians, 
who  lived  in  a fixed  course  of  nature,  encom- 
passed always  in  the  same  medium,  breathing 
always  an  air  of  one  and  the  same  temperature, 
suited  exactly  to  their  frame  and  constitution, 
and  not  likely  to  offer  them  any  violence  without, 
or  to  produce  any  disorder  within.  And  although 
it  is  not  very  likely  that,  ages  ago,  when  the 
declination  of  long  life  first  began  to  show  itself, 
the  precise  peculiarities  of  that  sensual  living 
and  those  indolent  habits,  which,  in  the  present 
age,  we  voluntarily  adopt,  and  which  evidently 
shorten  the  term  of  our  existence,  were  practised, 
yet  there  can  exist  but  little  doubt  that  foods 
and  habits  of  a tendency  equally  unfavourable 
to  the  attainment  of  longevity  were  in  use, 
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since  abbreviation  of  life  was  the  ascertained 
result. 

Upon  the  increase  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants 
after  that  awful  visitation  of  the  Creator,  the 
deluge,  time  and  custom,  no  doubt,  effected  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  habits  of  living.  Men 
being  transplanted,  as  it  were,  from  their  native 
soil  into  an  unkindly  climate,  their  blood  and 
humours  must  have  been  altered.  The  fibres 
and  organs  of  their  frame  were  weakened  and 
unfitted  for  their  functions. 

Refinement  and  civilized  life  soon  began  to 
spread  their  contagion,  and  artificial  wants  super- 
seded those  of  nature.  The  remnant  of  the  old 
world  came  forth,  therefore,  with  appetites  un- 
satisfied to  commence  anew  the  ruinous  career 
of  sensual  excess.  Hunger  and  thirst  for  simple 
nature’s  produce  began  to  decline,  and  desires 
to  prepare  a diet  to  meet  their  altered  appetites 
became  manifest  and  fixed.  One  very  material 
consideration,  important  to  their  own  welfare, 
however,  they  unfortunately  omitted,  namely, 
the  examination  of  how  such  changes  would 
operate  upon  the  laws  of  human  life,  and  affect 
their  constitution  and  health.  Had  they  con- 
sidered this,  they  would  have  discovered  that  the 
result  of  these  fatal  sensualities  would  inevitably 
be  the  undermining  of  an  essential  portion  of  the 
vital  system. 
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As  such  deviations,  however,  from  the  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  of  diet,  by  the  introduction 
of  elements  rendered  crude  by  artificial  processes, 
evidently  caused  a host  of  diseases  never  before 
known,  the  utmost  alarm  might  justly  have  been 
felt ; yet,  so  intent  were  men  on  mere  sensual 
enjoyment,  that,  notwithstanding  manifest  injury 
to  their  health  and  consequent  curtailment  of 
their  existence,  they  refused  to  practise  self- 
denial  as  to  the  sources  of  these  lamentable 
effects,  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  they  should 
easily  be  able  to  check  the  diseases  with  which 
they  were  visited  from  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  to  prop  up  for  a period  the  tottering 
pillars  of  their  frame.  They  therefore  did  not 
bestow  the  least  concern  about  the  causes  of 
those  diseases,  though  their  increase  raised  its 
admonishing  voice  in  vain,  or  about  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  life,  which  might  have 
brought  them  to  a due  sense  of  self-preservation, 
and  might  have  induced  them  to  make  a stand, 
and  not  to  give  way  to  indolence  and  sensual 
appetites,  those  sure  conductors  to  the  grave. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  having  once  broken 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  began  to 
acquire  artificial  appetites,  should  have  rushed 
forward  to  new  indulgences  with  increasing 
eagerness,  and  have  plunged  downward  into 
deeper  sensuality  ; so  that  the  helplessness  of 
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tlieir  childhood  was,  by  means  of  a continuous 
course  of  excesses,  brought  almost  into  contact 
with  the  imbecility  of  age,  leaving  scarcely  any 
interval  for  that  period  of  intellectual  and 
physical  vigour  which  principally  constitutes 
the  value,  and  exhibits  the  dignity,  of  human 
nature. 

It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the  life  of  man 
became  subject  to  abbreviation  by  these  excesses. 
It  is  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  when 
food  was  pure  and  succulent,  the  bones  and 
muscles  would  be  soft  and  ductile,  and  the  body 
not  subject  to  premature  sickness  and  dissolu- 
tion, than  it  is  to  conclude  that  the  succeeding 
generations  of  mankind  who  pursued  a career 
of  sensuality,  would  suffer  a continued  gradual 
abbreviation  of  the  period  of  their  existence. 

How  far  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  earth,  and  in  its  atmosphere,  may  really 
have  been  concerned  in  the  abbreviation  of 
human  life,  we  have  no  certain  tidings;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  changes  by 
which  man’s  constitution  has  been  permanently 
impaired,  have,  how  deleterious  soever,  been 
less  destructive  than  causes  connected  with 
human  agency  and  within  the  control  of  human 
ability,  in  regard  to  longevity  and  the  general 
condition  of  our  race.  The  exact  mode  in 
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which  the  flood  may  have  caused  those  changes 
in  the  air  and  in  the  seasons,  must  remain 
involved  in  total  darkness.  In  other  respects, 
I hope  I have  clearly  explained  the  causes  which 
occur  as  probable  to  a mind  profoundly  meditating 
on  a subject  so  awful  as  the  abbreviation  in  the 
life  of  man.  I shall  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a few  remarks  on  the  longevity  of  mankind. 

Man  was  placed,  after  the  deluge,  under  new 
laws  and  circumstances,  by  which  society  ever 
since  has  been  materially  affected.  A new 
surface  of  the  earth  was  produced  from  the 
dissolution,  torrents  and  devastations  which  had 
destroyed  the  old  one,  bringing  forth  a new 
vegetation,  and  new  animal  races. 

Our  present  population  thus  began  under  new 
laws  of  life,  and  on  the  principle  of  being  a 
succession  of  short  lived  generations,  the  former 
plan  of  a continuous  individual  existence  of 
&00  or  900  years  duration,  had  been  tried. 
Self-indulgence  takes  the  lead,  and  becomes  the 
law  and  habit.  Such,  after  every  trial,  is  the 
innate  perversity  of  man,  that  still  to  enjoy  life 
for  its  gratifications,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
ourselves  as  we  are,  remained  the  general 
character  and  practice,  and  from  that  time 
men  either  are  stationery  in  their  moral  and 
intellectual  personality,  or  absolutely  deteriorate. 
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Sharon  Turner,  indeed,  says  “ The  cessation  of 
Antediluvian  longevity  lessens  the  duration  and 
the  evils,  and  intercepts  the  progress  of  both 
these  calamities.”  But  may  not  a different 
view  he  taken  and  supported  ? 

Comparative  longevity  still  occurs  to  some  ; 
and  as  the  possibility  is  attached  to  the  principle 
of  life  in  any  one  man  as  well  as  in  another, 
everyone  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as 
susceptible  of  the  benefit,  and  no  one  can,  before- 
hand, know  that  he  will  not  be  the  subject  of  it. 
Long  life,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  grand  prizes  of 
human  existence  sure  to  fall  into  the  possession 
of  some  one  : Reason,  therefore,  suggests  to  all, 
to  enquire  whether  any  skill  or  care  can  increase 
to  individuals  the  chance  of  acquiring  it,  and  of 
making  it,  if  it  should  be  granted,  as  comfortable 
as  any  other  portion  of  our  usually  brief  existence. 
As  longevity  has  been  made  to  some  extent  an 
appurtenance  of  human  nature,  the  probability 
will  always  be,  that,  by  a due  use  of  the 
means  which  it  is  within  our  power  to  apply, 
the  blessing  may  be  acquired  and  enjoyed  by 
a far  greater  number  than  have  hitherto  expe- 
rienced it. 

Longevity,  I repeat,  is  one  of  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  human  body,  and  is  possible  to 
all,  though  as  yet  in  modern  times,  granted  but 
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to  very  few.  It  only  requires  a firm  and  watchful 
regulation  of  the  laws  that  produce  our  life  and 
growth,  and  of  their  results  ; for,  without  this 
constant  government  and  adaptation  of  them,  so 
as  not  to  confuse  and  disorder  their  operation, 
and  disturb  those  sequences  of  things  on  the 
preservation  of  which  all  true  foresight  and 
prudence  must  be  founded,  or  we  cannot  expect 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  most  assiduous  exertions. 

The  length  of  life  in  all  classes  is  increasing, 
and  the  extreme  period  of  longevity  may  he 
expected  to  take  its  measure  from  the  general 
prolongation. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  longevity  of 
mankind  is  greatly  extending  in  point  of 
absolute  duration,  but  that  it  is  multiplying  in 
its  individual  frequency.  This  multiplication 
would  become  a thousand-fold  were  individuals, 
by  a wise  use  of  serviceable  means,  to  strive  to 
make  themselves  possessors  of  the  boon;  they 
all  may  thus  open  to  themselves  a prospect  of 
partaking  of  the  advantage,  if  they  sufficiently 
value  it.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  good,  it  will 
always  rest  chiefly  with  ourselves  whether  old 
age  shall  be  good  or  evil  to  us;  and  in  the  worst 
alternative,  the  causes  which  bring  evil  bring 
also  the  abbreviation  that  will  the  sooner 
terminate  that  evil. 
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It  will  be  but  a reasonable  enquiry  to  ask, 
whether  any  information  has  been  given  of  the 
diet  of  these  long  livers,  so  as  to  enable  others 
to  profit  by  their  example.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  all  ages  have  found  that  bodily  indulgence 
tends  to  shorten  human  life.  This  dictates  that 
self-regulation  which  should  keep  us  on  our 
guard  against  the  daily  opportunities  of  indul- 
gence. Daily  habits  of  full  feeding,  for  example, 
are  not  favorable  to  durable  life ; on  the  other 
hand,  careful  diet  in  wisely  regulated  quantity, 
though  certainly  one  of  the  talismans  of  long 
life,  is  not  the  only  one.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
customs  of  society  have  been  adopted,  and  are 
in  full  practice,  without  any  reference  to  this 
object,  and  consequently,  in  many  points  incom- 
patible with  it.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  of  “ the  pleasures  of  the  table,”  these 
very  gratifications  which  most  favour  continued 
vitality  will  be  found,  in  their  course,  to  be 
far  more  pleasurable  than  such  as  invade  and 
abridge  it. 

Whatever  injures  the  functions  of  life,  hurts 
the  spirits  and  the  temper,  brings  on  lassitude 
or  pain,  and  fixes  corroding  diseases,  as  well  as 
occasions  the  more  rapidly  destructive  ones,  or 
promotes  their  fatal  tendency.  Hence  we  become 
our  own  worst  enemies,  and  are  every  day 
rousing  evil  agencies  into  action  upon  us,  to 
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accelerate  that  very  mortality  which  we  complain 
of  as  so  imminent,  yet  will  exert  no  clue  skill  or 
care  or  self- coercion  to  avert. 

Human  life  is  rarely  abbreviated  by  the  mere 
unassisted  disorders  of  nature.  Ignorance  of  our 
bodily  construction,  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  are  the  main  causes  of 
shortening  our  existence.  And  if,  either  from 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  from  the  desire  of 
present  gratifications,  we  will  not  take  the  little 
trouble  that  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life  requires,  we  are  ourselves 
the  authors  of  those  abbreviations  of  existence 
under  which  we  suffer ; and  the  Coroner’s  jury 
might  bring  in  a verdict  against  us  of  slow 
suicide,  committed  under  the  influence  of 
habitual  insanity. 

For  the  first  position  of  our  existence,  we  are 
at  the  mercy  very  much  of  our  parents  and  our 
nurses.  If  parents  would  direct  their  intellectual 
attention  more  to  this  point — the  vital  principles 
of  their  new-born  generations,  the  mortality  of 
this  period  of  life  would  be  very  considerably 
diminished. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


WHEN  THE  DAYS  OF  OUR  YEARS  BECAME  THREESCORE 
YEARS  AND  TEN,  SHEWING  THE  PROBABLE  CAUSES 
THAT  HAVE  SHORTENED  THE  DURATION  OF 
HUMAN  LIFE. 


Connection  between  the  duration  of  the  Antediluvian  lives  and  the  purity 
of  the  world — Cicero’s  opinion  of  old  age — Roger  Bacon’s  opinion  that 
men  might  arrive  at  Patriarchal  ages  by  proper  regimen — Nothing  in 
any  science  to  prove  that  length  of  life  is  limited — Apparent  tendency 
to  contradict  the  Sacred  Writings  explained — Many  men  live  much 
longer  than  70  or  80  years — Uncertain  whether  very  aged  men  observe 
every  law  of  nature — A natural  law  never  admits  of  an  exception — The 
proverbial  term  of  man’s  life — Premature  deaths  between  childhood  and 
manhood — Vigour  and  strength  of  the  human  frame  after  the  flood — 
Minimum  strength  of  the  human  frame — In  what  the  infringement  of 
the  organic  laws  consist — Consequences  had  Antediluvian  ages  of  men 
continued. 


We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  abuse  of 
the  organic  laws  of  life  existed  in  the  primitive 
state  of  the  world.  Infringements  on  them 
began  to  operate  only,  after  the  period  of  the 
universal  deluge,  when  the  original  constitution 
of  our  globe  was  altered  and  deranged,  and 
when  sensuality  and  voluptuousness  began  to 
shew  themselves,  and  to  exert  their  destructive 
energies. 
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Such  are  the  arguments  I shall  adduce  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  and  that  the  duration  of 
human  life  after  the  flood  began  to  decline, 
from  the  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
forsook  the  paths  of  nature  and  embraced  those 
of  indolence  and  excess.  I may  be  met  with 
the  objection,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
thousand  years,  it  is  not  possible  that  any 
evidence,  record  or  data,  can  be  produced  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  any  particular  mode  of 
living  being  pursued  for  centuries  after  the 
deluge  which  do  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture, 
and  that,  therefore,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence, 
my  opinion  cannot  be  founded  on  a firm 
basis. 

My  answer  is,  that,  as  the  subject  on  which 
I now  venture  to  treat  is  one  of  those  proverbially 
known  not  to  admit  of  absolute  and  positive 
proof  being,  in  all  ancient  instances,  adduced 
in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  sensuality 
did  really  exist  4Cf00  years  ago,  and  continued 
to  exist  during  every  consecutive  age  after- 
wards, I bow  at  once  to  the  justness  of  the 
observation,  and  admit  the  difficulties  in  which 
I am  placed.  But,  under  such  immovable  per- 
plexities, I should  hope  I may,  in  the  admitted 
absence  of  absolute  proof,  be  allowed  some 
latitude  with  respect  to  the  preponderance  of 
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argument  founded  on  rational  probability,  and 
that  I may  at  any  rate  be  permitted  to  exercise 
the  privilege  generally  conceded  to  legal  pro- 
fessors, namely,  that,  when  the  fact  itself  cannot 
be  proved,  then  that  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
proof  of  the  fact  is  to  be  received  as  proof  of  the 
circumstances  necessarily  and  usually  attending 
such  facts.  As,  in  this  instance,  therefore, 
there  is  only  one  cause  beyond  that  of  super- 
human interposition  (which,  in  this  respect,  we 
know  has  not  been  made  known  to  the  world) 
which  could  have  produced  the  effect  of 
shortening  human  life  as  it  has  been  shortened, 
we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  infer  the  existence 
of  the  cause  from  that  of  the  mere  effect. 

The  facts  respecting  luxurious  and  unnatural 
living  in  subsequent  times  which  I shall  adduce, 
will  carry  me  back  at  least  for  more  than  2000 
years.  For  many  centuries  immediately  after 
the  deluge,  when  few  or  no  historical  records 
were  preserved,  I am  driven  by  necessity  to 
mythological*  history  of  the  ancient  heathen 

* On  few  subjects,  perhaps,  has  more  learning  been  bestowed  than  in 
investigating  the  history  and  origin  of  the  mythology  of  the  principal 
nations  of  antiquity.  Narratives  of  imaginary  events,  avowedly  delivered 
as  such,  are  called  fables;  and,  when  these  are  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally mixed  with  actual  occurrences,  the  combination  is  called  fabulous 
history.  But,  according  to  historical  theory,  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
mythology  were  once  real  human  beings,  the  fabulous  traditions  related  of 
them  being  merely  the  additions  and  embellishments  of  later  times.  The 
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world.  In  this,  however,  I shall  not  be  singular, 
since  of  all  profane  history,  without  exception, 
the  first  beginnings  are  in  great  part,  if  not 
wholly,  mythological.  This  testimony  will 
convey  strong  presumption  that  a course  of 
living  little  differing  from  that  of  the  present 
age  has  existed  from  almost  time  immemorial. 
I shall  also  produce  such  other  testimony  as 
will  tend,  I hope,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  any 


Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus,  (ii.  144,)  that  their  deities  originally 
reigned  upon  the  earth. 

Original  history  was  probably  hieroglyphical,  afterwards  it  became 
mythological,  whence  it  stole  into  a supposed  verity,  which,  however,  was 
but  partially  true.  Accounts  were  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches  of  true 
history  with  vague  traditions  of  such  events  as  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge,  and  thus  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations  either  by  written 
records  or  by  oral  tradition. 

In  proportion  as  the  mytliologists  acquired  Arts  and  Letters,  they 
multiplied  and  diversified  their  fables.  They  enveloped  the  truth  in  a new 
veil  of  fiction.  Finally,  the  poet  came  in  aid  of  the  priest,  and  enriched 
the  tale  of  wonder  with  all  the  charms  and  luxuriance  of  a fertile 
imagination. 

Mythological  stories  have  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  usually  believed 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  though  they,  on  the  principles  of  sound 
criticism,  cannot  be  regarded  as  historical  truths. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  mythology  of  a nation 
may  be  said  to  cease  and  its  history  to  begin,  since  the  transitions  from 
mythology  to  history  must  of  necessity  have  been  gradual. 

Jacob  Bryant,  in  his  “ Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology ,”  says,  “ Many 
believe  that  the  Scriptural  theory  is  founded  in  mythological  legends, 
though  the  real  facts  have  been  disguised  and  somewhat  altered.  All 
mythic  personages  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  That  Deucalion  is 
only  another  name  for  Noah  ; Hercules,  for  Sampson  ; Arion,  for  Jonah.” 

Legislation  laid  hold  of  this  bias  of  human  nature,  and  employed  it  as 
the  most  effectual  means  to  civilize  a rude  world.  Ancient  philosophers 
and  poets  made  use  of  fables  to  convey  their  instructions  to  the  savage 
tribe  ; simple  truths  not  being  thought  powerful  enough  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  man  in  his  degenerate  state,  they  thus  employed  fiction  and 
allegory,  and  on  all  occasions  when  the  development  of  hieroglyphics  was 
attended  with  uncommon  difficulty,  the  expounders  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  conjecture.  The  pagan  priests  reduced  mythology  to  a system. 
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who  may  still,  under  favor  of  such  obstacles,  he 
disposed  to  hesitation. 

As  ancient  history  informs  us  that  length  of 
days  nearly  approaching  to  a thousand  years  was 
enjoyed  by  mankind  during  the  existence  of  the 
Antediluvian  world,  there  can  of  course  be  no 
rational  doubt  that  the  human  constitution  was 
then  capable  of  sustaining  so  protracted  an 
existence. 

Such  long  lives  may  easily  be  imagined  to 
have  been  connected  with  a certain  harmony  of 
proportions  and  with  habits  of  correct  uniformity. 
The  vital  processes  must  have  been  less  intense 
and  more  perfect  than  they  are  at  present.  The 
development  of  the  body  must  also  have  been 
slower,  and  the  organization  neither  defective 
nor  redundant. 

Cicero  says  “ Old  age  has  no  precise  or  deter- 
minate boundary and  many  philosophers  have 
thought  that  men  might  live  like  the  Patriarchs 
of  old,  for  centuries,  if  they  took  proper  means. 

The  learned  Roger  Bacon  says,  “ By  nature 
man  is  immortal ; that  is  to  say,  was  so  formed 
originally  as  that  he  might  have  escaped  dying ; 
but,  even  after  he  sinned,  he  could  live  a 
thousand  years.  In  process  of  time,  little  by 
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little,  the  length  of  his  life  was  abbreviated.  As 
this  is  accidental,  it  consequently  may  be  either 
wholly  repaired  or  at  least  in  part.  In  truth,  we 
should  find  it  resulting  from  no  other  cause  but 
that  of  a regimen  of  health.  Forasmuch  as 
the  fathers  are  corrupt,  they  beget  children  of 
corrupt  composition,  and  the  children  from  the 
same  cause  are  corrupt  themselves ; and  so 
corruption  is  derived  from  father  to  son,  till 
abbreviation  of  life  prevails  by  succession. 

If  a man  would  observe  proper  regimen  from 
his  nativity,  he  might  live  as  long  as  his  nature 
allowed,  and  might  be  led  to  the  utmost  term  of 
nature,  which  term,  nevertheless,  he  could  not 
pass  because  his  regimen  does  not  avail  in  the 
least  against  the  old  corruption  of  our  parents. 

But  nature  is  not  deficient  in  necessaries  nor 
is  art  complete — it  is  able  to  resist  and  break 
through  accidental  passions  so  as  they  may  be 
destroyed  either  altogether  or  in  part.  And 
in  the  beginning,  when  man’s  age  began  to 
decline,  the  remedy  had  been  easy;  but  now, 
after  more  than  five  thousand  years,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a remedy. 

This,  however,  we  do  know,  beyond  all  doubt, 
namely,  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  science 
which  proves  that  a fixed  period  is  put  to  man’s 
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existence,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  dis- 
believing that  the  conditions  and  operations  of 
the  organs  on  which  the  continuance  of  life 
depends,  may  he  sustained  for  considerably  more 
than  a hundred  years.  Indeed,  we  have  many 
examples  of  the  contrary  at  the  present  day, 
affording  indubitable  proof  that  the  corporeal 
frame  of  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  his  enjoying  health  and  vigour 
during  the  whole  of  such  periods,  or  even 
longer. 

It  may,  at  the  first  glance,  appear  that  my 
reasoning  has  a tendency  to  contradict  the 
Sacred  Writings,  which  affirm  that  “ the  days 
of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  if, 
by  reason  of  strength,  they  be  fourscore  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow.” 
I would  observe,  however,  that,  if  the  Creator 
of  the  world  had  fixed  an  absolute  limit  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years  to  human  life,  then, 
upon  His  sacred  word,  no  man  could  possibly 
exceed  eighty  years.  But  we  know  that  many 
individuals  do  exceed  eighty  years  of  life,  and 
that  within  the  last  two  centuries  some  have 
exceeded  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  have 
attained  to  nearly  two  hundred  years,  I submit, 
therefore,  we  have  a perfect  demonstration  that 
God  has  not  absolutely  limited  the  length  of 
human  life  to  seventy  or  eighty  years.  And  we 
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know  also  that  the  quotation  I have  made  from 
the  Scriptures  is  not  the  annunciation  of  a 
decree  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  simply  an 
historical  record  of  the  fact,  that,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  human  life  did  not  generally 
exceed  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

The  human  frame,  probably  long  before  that 
time,  (somewhere  about  600  years  before  Christ,) 
might  have  so  exhausted  its  strength  to  support 
the  abuses  of  ages  that  it  had  arrived  at  its 
minimum  strength  of  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

In  the  tables  of  mortality  for  England  and 
Wales,  commencing  1813  and  ending  in  1830, 
being  a period  of  18  years,  we  find  that  upwards 
of  245,000  persons  were  buried  at  ages  of  from 
81  to  124;  of  these,  11,173  lived  to  the  age 
of  90  years ; 707  lived  to  the  age  of  100  ; 18  lived 
to  110 ; 3 died  at  120  ; and  one  man  lived  to 
be  124  years. 

Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  those 
who  attain  to  the  greatest  age  always  strictly 
conform  to  the  laws  of  nature ; and  therefore 
we  do  not  know  but  that  many  who  die  at  a 
hundred  years  of  age  might  have  reached  many 
more  years,  if,  in  all  things,  they  had  rigidly 
obeyed  the  organic  laws.  For  instance,  what 
some  may  have  wanted  in  natural  advantages, 
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others  may  have  made  up  in  correctness  of 
habits ; and  what  they  may  have  possessed  in 
natural  advantages,  they  may  have  squandered 
in  erroneousness  of  habits.  Probably,  no  con- 
siderable portion  of  mankind  have,  at  any 
time,  adhered  to  a mode  of  living  upon  strictly 
physiological  principles,  and  persevered  in  a 
course  of  diet  and  regimen  perfectly  conformable 
to  all  the  laws  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the 
desires  of  all  were  more  or  less  fixed  upon 
the  invincible  luxuries  and  excesses  in  use  at 
the  times  in  which  they  happened  to  live,  as 
ours  are  now  upon  present  luxuries.  Hence 
the  over-feeding  and  cramming  systems,  as  well 
as  other  concomitant  drawbacks  to  health  and 
life  which  have  always  existed,  and  have  de- 
scended down  to  us  from  former  generations  to 
the  present  time. 

Now,  as  a natural  law  never  admits  of  an 
exception,  this  extraordinary  health  and  long 
life  could  not  occur  in  the  case  of  any  indi- 
viduals unless  it  were  absolutely  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  human  frame.  This  point, 
then,  is,  I think,  clearly  proved ; allowing,  of 
course,  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  vigorous 
development  and  full  enjoyment  of  existence, 
that  the  germ  of  the  infant  life  of  individuals 
who  attain  such  advanced  ages  must  be  complete 
in  its  formation  and  sound  in  its  condition. 
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“ Threescore  years  and  ten,"  we  are  told,  is 
the  natural  term  of  human  life. 

By  physiological  enquiry  we  find  that  every 
infant  born  with  a sound  constitution  possesses 
an  organic  frame  calculated  to  last  to  old  age. 
Let  us  examine,  then,  how  it  is  that  about 
one  quarter  of  the  children  that  are  born  die 
within  the  first  eleven  months,  one- third  within 
twenty-three  months,  and  one-half  before  they 
reach  the  eighth  year ; that  two-thirds  of  man- 
kind die  before  the  39th  year,  and  three-fourths 
before  the  51st ; that  of  every  nine  children  that 
are  horn  only  one  arrives  at  the  age  of  73;  of 
thirty,  only  one  lives  to  the  age  of  80,  while,  out 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one,  one  only  lives  to 
the  age  of  90 ; and  out  of  eleven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety- six,  one  only  drags  on  a 
languid  existence  to  the  age  of  100  years.  How 
does  it  happen  that  life  is  so  frequently  cut 
short,  when  it  is  evident  these  fatal  results  are 
no  part  of  the  Creator’s  intention  ? Nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs  among  the  lower  animals,  and 
it  is  clear  to  every  thinking  mind  that  such  an 
effect  must  be  the  result  of  causes  capable  of 
removal. 

The  question,  therefore,  for  our  special  con- 
sideration, is,  How  can  this  extraordinary  fatality 
be  accounted  for,  since  disease  and  premature 
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death  formed  no  part  of  the  original  design  of 
the  Deity  ? We  know  that  a deficiency  of  what 
is  requisite  for  life,  and  an  excess  of  what  is 
unfavourable  to  it,  are  alike  apt  to  derange  and 
ultimately  bring  to  ruin  this  naturally  durable 
fabric.  These  premature  deaths  and  destructive 
disorders  arise  exclusively  from  our  own  un- 
natural habits  and  modes  of  living ; for  where 
nature’s  precepts  of  living  are  rigidly  observed, 
she  operates  by  laws  as  simple  as  those  by  which 
the  globe  itself  is  governed ; and,  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  the  benevolent  injunctions  of  nature 
are  obeyed,  health  is  maintained  and  longevity 
promoted. 

If  anything  further  be  required  to  convince 
men,  let  them  reflect  upon  the  infallible  pre- 
cision of  the  various  systems  which  compose  the 
universe.  Take  the  vegetable  system,  in  which, 
with  unerring  regularity,  every  thing  annually 
reproduces  its  own  species.  The  phenomena 
resulting  from  chemical  and  other  operations, 
observe  with  unfailing  exactitude  the  great  law 
of  affinity.  But  let  the  same  man  contemplate 
his  own  physical  system,  and  he  will  behold 
confusion  and  imperfection.  He  must,  therefore, 
feel  a consciousness  that  something  is  vitally 
wrong,  that  something  somewhere  exists  to 
produce  these  wrong  workings  and  derange- 
ments ; what,  then,  is  it  which  distinguishes  the 
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system  of  man  from  all  other  systems  ? Can 
there  be  any  other  rational  solution  than  this, 
that  just  as  the  planetary  system  is  incapable 
of  derangement  so  long  as  the  laws  of  gravitation 
rule,  so  neither  is  the  system  of  man  susceptible 
of  derangement  so  long  as  the  organic  laws  of 
nature  are  observed. 

It  is  then  quite  clear  that  some  species  of 
violence  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  offered 
to  the  bodily  systems  of  children,  to  account  for 
their  untimely  deaths.  Whether  this  violence 
consists  in  a failure  or  an  excess  of  the  supply 
of  nourishment,  in  the  breathing  of  a distem- 
pered atmosphere,  or  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  vital  organs;  whatever  may  be  the  imme- 
diate form  of  the  cause  of  death,  an  injury 
beyond  what  the  frame  was  fitted  to  bear, 
must  be  inferred  as  the  real  and  ultimate 
cause.  All  deaths,  more  or  less  premature,  may 
be  said  to  be  occasioned  in  the  same  way,  by 
some  unnatural  violence  offered  to  the  organic 
frame. 

The  vigour  and  strength  of  man,  even  after 
the  deluge,  have  been  seen  to  be  such  as  to 
sustain  life  for  a period  of  450  years.  But 
subsequently  to  that  event  a despotic  power  of 
sensual  and  voluptuous  living  sprang  up,  the 
pernicious  inroads  of  which  the  human  frame 
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had  to  sustain,  together  with  further  excesses, 
as  mankind  increased.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  it  succumbed  beneath  the  weight  of  these 
additional  burdens,  gradually  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb  of  constitutional  power  at  which 
life  could  be  supported,  to  sustain  a sufficient 
number  of  each  generation  long  enough  in  life 
to  become  the  progenitors  of  another  generation, 
and  save  the  human  species  from  absolute 
destruction.  Within  a period  of  not  many 
centuries,  the  age  of  man  sank  from  900  to 
90  years ; and  in  the  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years  since,  it  has  not  diminished  by  ten  years, 
scarcely  indeed  at  all.  How  is  it,  then,  that  our 
bodies  being  made  after  the  same  manner  should 
endure  so  short  a time  now,  and  that  the  age  of 
man  should  have  stood  immovable  and  without 
any  further  reduction  for  so  long  a time  ? How 
is  it  that  men  decayed  so  fast  after  the  deluge, 
though  they  lasted  so  long  before  ? 

For  thousands  of  years  has  the  human  frame 
supported  life  upon  the  minimum  of  its  strength 
at  a diminished  ratio  of  70  or  80  years,  and 
it  is  still  left  revolving  upon  its  point,  to 
continue  its  accumulated  burthens,  probably  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  to  come,  or 
until  some  fresh  causes  more  destructive  to  life 
than  those  its  reduced  power  can  yet  support 
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may  occur,  to  impose  still  narrower  limits  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  human  species. 

As  perpetual  violence  to  human  life  has  ever 
been,  and  still  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
principal  cause  of  shortening  its  duration,  it 
is  my  business  to  shew  in  what  this  violence 
consists,  and  in  what  manner  it  operates  thus 
injuriously  upon  the  body  and  frame  of  man. 

First,  then,  the  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  organic  laws  of  the  human  body,  by 
vehement  and  tyrannous  propensities,  to  sensual 
and  voluptuous  life,  which  deteriorated  and  de- 
praved man’s  nature,  constitute  all  this  violence, 
abundant  examples  of  which  have  existed  ever 
since  the  deluge.  The  precise  source  from 
which  such  violence  sprung  and  still  derives  and 
exerts  its  influence  must  ever  remain  to  us  an 
impenetrable  mystery,  which  it  is  beyond  human 
reason  to  develope. 

Without  presuming  more  precisely  to  dis- 
criminate what  is  within  the  sphere  of  human 
capacity  and  what  is  clearly  beyond  it,  I may 
submit,  that,  since  no  trace  of  any  record  or 
tradition,  sacred  or  profane,  has  ever  been  recog- 
nized, and  since  no  event  has  occurred  to  account 
for  the  shortening  of  the  lives  of  the  human  race 
from  their  original  and  patriarchal  duration,  we 
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are  clearly  entitled  to  consecrate  the  inherent 
property  of  our  constitution  to  its  noblest  and 
most  useful  ends,  and  exercise  that  intellect  with 
which  we  are  endowed  in  probable  conjecture. 

Now,  if  it  he  true,  as  asserted  by  many  eminent 
historians,  who  have  submitted  it  to  calculation, 
that  had  the  age  of  man  continued  to  its  patri- 
archal length  of  nearly  a thousand  years,  the 
increase  of  inhabitants  would  have  been  so  great 
that  the  globe  would  not  have  been  large  enough 
to  hold  them,  even  had  no  part  of  it  been  sea, 
we  may  infer,  without  justly  incurring  the 
charge  of  impiety,  that  this  universal  violence, 
proceeding  as  it  has  done  into  innumerable 
forms  of  animal  depravity,  and  debasing  slavery 
to  sensuality,  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  was  designed  to 
preserve  such  an  equilibrium  in  human  affairs, 
as  that  while  a great  part  of  mankind  perished, 
the  rest  might  live  ; for  if  God  has  established 
in  our  nature  such  laws  of  constitution  and 
relation  as  that,  if  a man  live  in  a certain 
manner,  he  can  only  reach  70  or  80  years,  then 
the  Almighty  has  conditionally  limited  the 
period  of  human  life  to  those  periods.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  scourged  to  keep  life  gradually  down  to  its 
present  limit,  and  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
being  too  speedily  overstocked  with  inhabitants  ; 
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yet,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  is  not  allowed  to  become 
too  thin,  for  life  and  death  keep  a pretty  equal  pace. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  enough  for  my 
purpose  to  know  the  fact,  that  by  such  violence 
human  life  has  been  and  continues  to  be  kept 
down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 

To  carry  out  my  views,  and  support  my  argu- 
ments as  to  this  form  of  human  degradation, 
I am  fully  aware  the  subject  demands  that,  by 
every  possible  example,  I should  clearly  show 
the  rise  and  progress  of  alimentary  science,  as  it 
is  termed,  tracing  it  as  near  as  possible  from  the 
age  of  pounded  acorns  to  the  utmost  refinement 
of  modern  luxury  ; and  make  it  clearly  appear 
by  all  such  evidence,  traditional  or  otherwise,  as 
is  attainable  by  human  research,  that  a thorough 
round  of  excessive  alimentation  and  of  voluptuous 
living,  and  other  infractions  of  the  law  of  nature, 
have  existed  from  the  period  of  the  flood,  and 
continue  to  exist,  otherwise  I completely  fail  in 
my  undertaking.  I shall  therefore  devote  the 
following  chapter  to  this  purpose,  and  from  the 
numerous  illustrations  and  examples  there  pro- 
duced, I shall  be  content  to  be  judged. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EXAMPLES  & ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SENSUAL  & VOLUPTUOUS 
LIVING  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  SINCE  THE  DELUGE 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


Extracts  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Historians  of  accredited 
reputation,  shewing  that  Sensuality,  Indolence,  and 
Voluptuous  living  have,  since  the  Deluge,  always  existed, 
and  are  now  in  full  operation. 


“ In  ample  space,  under  the  broadest  shade, 

A table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 

With  dishes  pil’d,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour,  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 

In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil’d, 

Gris  amber-steamed  ; all  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 

Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin, 

And  exquisitest  name,  for  which  was  drain’d 
Pontus,  and  Lucrine  bay,  and  Afric  coast. 

Alas,  how  simple,  to  these  cates  compar’d, 

Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve  ! 

And  at  a stately  sideboard  by,  the  wine, 

That  fragrant  smell  diffused,  in  order  stood.” — Milton. 

Wine  and  strong  drink  were  the  reward  promised  to  the 
Israelites  for  obedience.  “ Wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart” 
inspired  the  thankfulness  of  the  Psalmist.  . The  culture  and 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  the  making  of  wine  from  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  have  supplied  so  much  of  the  rich  imagery  of  the 
earliest  writers  of  Scripture,  and  are  so  interwoven  with  many 
of  the  more  touching  and  solemn  events  of  its  later  records, 
that  they  have  acquired  a kind  of  sanctity  in  the  world. 
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When  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  besieged  Samaria,  Ahab,  by 
direction  of  the  Prophet,  surprised  and  defeated  this  warrior, 
whom  he  found  with  thirty-two  kings  drinking  themselves 
drunk  in  the  pavilions. 

Wine  was  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  have  given  rise  to  a thousand  forms  of  beauty 
in  their  graceful  mythology.* 

Belshazzar  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  numerous  feasts 
which  were  held  in  Babylon. 

Wine  early  abounded  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Egypt. 
The  Chiuese,  according  to  their  annals,  had  wine  148  years 
after  the  deluge.  And  in  200  years  following,  historians  agree 
in  regarding  Noah  as  the  first  who  made  wine  in  Illyria  ; 
Saturn,  in  Creta  ; Bacchus,  in  India  ; and  Osiris,  in  Egypt ; 
hut  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a particular  period  when  man  really 
commenced  the  fabrication  of  wine  ; this  discovery  appears  to 
be  lost  in  the  night  of  time. 

The  origin  of  wine  has  its  fables,  f like  most  other  objects 
tyhich  are  to  us  of  general  utility.  But  with  whomsoever  its 
use  did  begin,  wine  was  well  known  to  Homer’s  heroes. 

St.  Cyprian  writes,  “ Drunkenness  is  so  common  with  us  in 
Africa  that  it  scarcely  passes  for  a crime.” 


* The  Mythology  of  Greece  -will  always  maintain  its  high  position  as 
the  exponent  of  what  Greeks  thought  and  wrote  about  and  believed. — 
Pococke,  India  in  Greece. 

+ Diodorus  reports  that  the  wife  of  Uranus  (Vesta)  presided  over  all 
repasts,  feasts,  and  banquets.  Livy  says,  Sempronius  instituted  certain 
festivals.  Saturn  was  reputed  to  have  found  out  the  use  of  wine. 

Upon  the  union  of  the  Sabine  people  with  the  Romans,  Numa  Pompi- 
lius  instituted  a feast  to  Janus,  and  wine  was  brought  into  Italy.  Men 
could  not  contain  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  temperance,  and 
Jupiter,  finding  no  limits  set  to  his  power,  let  loose  his  appetites,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures  run  into  extravagant  and  infamous  debaucheries. 

Festivals  were  celebrated  to  the  goddess  which  lasted  for  days  together, 
and  the  good  men  concluded  their  harvests  with  festival  after  festival. 

Tully  tells  us  that  Vesta  was  concerned  for  the  hearths  and  altars  on 
which  were  placed  the  dainties  which  had  been  produced  by  the  earth,  and 
afterwards  fitted  for  human  food  by  the  fire. 

Plato  remarks,  that,  in  the  Trojan  war,  the  sons  of  Esculapius  gave  their 
patients  pramnian  wine. 
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A knowledge  of  the  intoxicating  influence  of  wine  was 
probably  coeval  with  the  culture  of  the  vine  ; for  we  know  that 
Noah,  about  200  years  after  the  deluge,  was  rendered  drunk 
by  the  produce  of  his  own  vineyard.  At  a later  period,  the 
vine  became  more  generally  cultivated,  and  examples  of 
intemperance  were  less  rare  in  their  occurrence. 

The  luxuries  and  enchantments  of  the  table  were  first 


Orpheus  showed  the  Greeks  the  rights  of  Bacchus  and  found  out 
expiations  for  sensuality. 

Porus,  the  god  of  counsel  and  plenty,  was  perpetually  drunk. 

The  followers  of  Anteros,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Mars,  were  drunkenness 
and  contention. 

iEneas  was  deified  dipping  his  lips  in  nectar  and  ambrosia.  The 
Romans  dedicated  festivals  to  him. 

Mercury  used  to  prepare  all  things  ready  for  the  reception  and  banquet 
of  Jupiter,  and  was  his  cup-bearer.  . The  merchants  kept  a feast  to  Mercury, 
and  prayed  that  he  would  prosper  their  me'rry-raakings  and  trade. 

The  third  Minerva,  whose  feasts  were  called  Minervalia,  were  celebrated 
in  March.  White  heifers  were  sacrifices  at  her  altars.  The  muses  were 
the  goddesses  that  presided  over  all  banquets. 

The  temple  of  Mars  was  consecrated  with  sumptuous  feasts. 

Tully  mentions,  that  there  were  five  who  bore  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
but  that  Bacchus,  generally  reputed  a Theban,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  by 
Semele,  a beautiful  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who,  when  he  was  young,  some 
pirates  found  him  asleep  upon  the  shore  and  would  have  carried  him  away, 
when,  on  a sudden,  their  masts  and  oars  were  encompassed  with  vines. 

The  narcissus  and  daffodil  were  sacred  to  Bacchus,  because  the  crowns 
made  it  incline  persons  to  stupidity,  and  as  having  qualities  resembling 
persons  that  drink  to  excess.  His  priestesses  were  called  Bacchae,  from 
their  depraved  manners  and  intemperauce.  One  of  his  principal  festivals 
was  Ascalia,  which  Virgil  describes  in  the  Georgies  with  his  usual  beauties. 
The  country  people  hung  images  of  Bacchus  upon  their  vices,  in  hopes  by 
that  means  to  have  a plentiful  vintage. 

Faunus,  son  of  Picus,  instituted  human  sacrifices  to  Saturn,  and  the 
Satyri  and  Sibini  were  busied  in  dressing  of  vines  and  producing  wine. 
When  the  women  drank  they  called  it  milk  not  wine.  The  most  ancient 
of  the  Sileni  were  left  in  Italy  to  cultivate  vines.  Virgil  makes  Silenus 
deliver  a discourse  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  he  was 
scarcely  recovered  out  of  a fit  of  drunkenness,  which  made  it  appear  as  if 
it  approached  to  inspiration. 

The  offerings  of  the  Genii  were  wine,  corn  and  salt.  The  Romans  drank 
new  wine  mixed  with  old.  Triton  took  away  the  cattle  grazing  in  the 
fields  of  Tanagra,  to  appease  him  they  offered  him  wine  which  he  drank 
freely,  and  fell  from  an  eminence  and  was  killed. 
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appreciated  by  the  Assyrians  and  Persians.  Greece  speedily 
embellished  the  culinary  art. 

The  first  mention  of  meat  as  diet  is  when  Isaac,  near  his 
end,  directs  his  son  Esau  to  kill  some  venison.  The  next  direct 
notice  of  the  use  of  animal  food  occurs  immediately  previous 
to  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  when  one  entire 
roast  was  made  of  the  animal.  This  was  an  incipient  step  in 
the  culinary  art,  though  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  our 
modern  rules,  deduced  as  these  are  from  a combination  of 
theoretical  science  with  practical  experience. 

But  the  earliest  records  being  deficient  in  details,  I must 
be  content  to  glean  from  profane  history  such  facts  as  may 
shed  a light  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  cooking. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Grecian  cookery  is  found  in  the  Ninth 

book  of  the  Iliad.  Achilles  desired  his  friend,  Patroclus,  to 

fill  the  largest  bowl  with  the  best  wine,  and,  remembering 

that  they  would  be  hungry,  he  also  directed  him  to  prepare 

substantial  refreshments. 

“ He  said.  Patroclus  o’er  the  blazing  fire 
Heaps  in  a brazen  vase  three  chines  entire 
The  brazen  vase  Antomedon  sustains, 

Which  flesh  of  porket,  sheep,  and  goat  contains.” 

The  Greeks  had  never  been  taught  the  art  of  cooking  on 
scientific  principles.  They  were,  however,  the  original 
inventors  of  the  sausage, — a combination  which  was  imitated 
with  great  success  by  succeeding  generations  down  to  the 
sixth  century.  Nearly  all  the  cookery  of  the  Romans  was 
derived  from  the  Greeks.  In  their  early  career,  their  best 
cooks  were  from  Sicily,  whence  their  nicest  dishes  were 
designated  by  the  name  Sicidce  dapes.  Yet,  although  provided 
with  these  ancient  Soyers,  their  tables  were  loaded  with  solid 
materials  rather  than  with  skilfully  compounded  dishes. 
The  profusion  was  marvellous,  for  they  thought  to  dazzle  by 
display,  rather  than  to  win  good  will  and  appetite  by  delicate 
food  scientifically  prepared. 

The  Romans  ate  of  many  dishes  we  are  accustomed  to,  of 
many  we  are  not,  and  of  a still  greater  number  that  we  never 
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think  of  as  food.  Game  was  always  in  repute.  Wild  and 
domestic  fowls  were  much  liked,  except  the  nightingale,  the 
cuckoo,  and  the  peacock.  Of  these  last,  the  tongues  (in 
vogue  down  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror)  were 
considered  a great  delicacy ; and,  as  such,  they  formed  part 
of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  refined  Maecenas  to 
Augustus  and  Horace.  The  Romans  became  cultivated  in 
their  taste,  the  luxury*  of  the  table  keeping  pace  with  the 
power  of  the  state  ; the  whole  universe  was  ransacked  for  new 
rarities,  and  the  ingenuity  of  adepts  was  tasked  to  discover  new 
modes  of  gratifying  the  fastidious  desires  that  were  formed. 

Fair  hands,  hitherto  unused  to  toil,  now  assisted  in  some 
of  the  minor  details  of  the  kitchen,  and  pastry  soon  occupied 
a station  in  which  succeeding  ages  have  confirmed  it.  The 
Venetians  furnished  the  spices  of  the  East,  and  the  Arabians 
the  perfumed  liquids.  Meats  were  served  up  in  fantastic 
forms,  and  fish  was  sometimes  boiled  in  rose  water.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  aid  chronology  has  received  from 
cookery,  and  how  well  it  enables  us  to  trace  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  early  stage  of  mankind  is  marked  by 
men  cutting  slices  from  the  living  animal,  and  eating  them 
raw,  the  second  period  is  when  the  meat  is  broiled  or  stewed, 
the  third  when  the  mind  becomes  enlarged  and  human  skill 
is  exercised  in  forming  combinations  to  foster  the  desire  of  all 
created  beings  to  reach  a point  beyond  the  one  on  which 
they  rest. 


* Everything  fell  before  Alaric  and  his  rough  hordes;  nothing  wa9 
respected.  Soups  and  science,  fish  and  fine  arts,  bouilli  and  belles-lettres, 
pastry  and  poetry,  all  shared  alike  in  one  common  fate,  were  involved  in 
the  same  universal  ruin,  and  ages  elapsed  before  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  the  art  of  cookery  were  restored,  to  brighten  the  miud  with  one,  and 
refine  the  appetite  of  mankind  with  the  other.  The  conquerors  were  for  a 
time  constant  to  their  horse-flesh,  or  meat  of  domestic  animals,  which  they 
ate  raw ; but  climate  and  the  example  of  the  vanquished  ere  long  brought 
about  a change.  They  found  the  delicately  prepared  meats  of  the  south 
more  pleasant  to  the  taste  than  their  own  coarse  food,  and  by  mingling  in 
the  repasts  of  the  conquered,  they  became  insensibly  tinctured  with  civili- 
sation, and  learned,  at  last,  to  estimate  the  gentleness  of  social  life 
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Seven  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  the  King  of  Babylon 
was  driven  forth  from  the  excesses  of  his  voluptuousness  and 
general  sensuality.  Babylon  was  immersed  in  luxury  and 
dissipation.  “ The  nations  have  drunken  of  her  wine, 
therefore  the  nations  are  mad,”  Jeremiah  li.  7 ; and,  in  the 
loth  chapter  and  13tli  verse  it  is  written,  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  behold  I will  till  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  even 
the  kings  that  sit  upon  David’s  throne,  and  the  priests,  and 
the  prophets,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  with 
drunkenness.” 

The  Anacreon  of  the  Persians  says, 

“ I am  neither  a judge,  nor  a priest,  nor  a censor,  nor  a 
lawyer,  why  should  I forbid  the  use  of  wine  ? 

That  poignant  liquor,  which  the  zealot  calls  the  mother  of 
sins,  is  pleasanter  and  sweeter  to  me  than  the  kisses  of  a 
maiden. 

Give  me  wine ! wine  that  shall  subdue  the  strongest,  that 
I may  for  a time  forget  the  cares  and  the  troubles  of  the 
world. 

The  roses  have  come,  nor  can  anything  afford  so  much 
pleasure  as  a goblet  of  wine. 

The  enjoyments  of  life  are  vain ; bring  wine,  for  the 
trappings  of  the  world  are  perishable.” 

Plato  informs  us  that  he  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  city  of 
Athens  drunk  during  the  Bacchic  festivals. 

About  the  1 1th  century  after  the  deluge,  Phoenicia  had  her 
wines,  Byblos  and  Asia  had  numerous  varieties.  That  of 
Tmolus,  in  Lydia,  is  mentioned  by  Virgil.  It  is  singular 
to  find  Solomon  describing  what  Homer,  so  nearly  his  con- 
temporary, employs  Helen  about,  when  he  makes  her  temper 
the  wine  of  his  heroes  with  drugs.  Epicurus,  300  years 
before  Christ,  is  hailed  as  a patron  of  sensual  philosophy. 

As  early  as  the  Trojan  wars,  1155  years  after  the  deluge, 
the  Greeks,  in  their  voluptuousness,  we  find,  mixed  their 
wines  with  drugs,  &c. 
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In  Tasso’s  heroic  poem  of  “ Jerusalem  Delivered,"  we  find, 
1164  years  after  the  deluge, 

“ Near  parting  rills  the  dame  a banquet*  placed, 

Where  sculptured  vases  decked  the  costly  board, 

With  viands  choice  of  every  flavor  stored  ; 

Whate’er  to  different  climes  and  suns  we  owe, 

Which  earth,  or  air,  or  ocean,  can  bestow.” 

And  he  proceeds,  1300  years  after  the  deluge, 

“ All  night  they  feast  the  Greek  and  Trojan  powers, 

Those  on  the  field  and  those  within  their  towers.” 

The  unheard  of  excesses  of  the  table  swallowed  up  patri- 
monies. A skilful  cook  was  in  the  early  world  compared  to 
a great  general. 

1441  years  after  the  deluge,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the 
vine  grew  wild  in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  a thousand  years 
afterwards,  Italy  could  boast  of  fourscore  most  generous  and 
celebrated  wines. 

Barry,  and  similar  writers,  give  inferences  drawn  from 
poetic  descriptions,  in  respect  to  the  character  and  quality  of 
Greek  wines  3000  years  ago. 

Juvenal,  in  Sat.  VI.,  relates  that  “ the  inhabitants  of  Latium 

9 

tired  at  last  of  Sabine  life, I and  the  frugal  diet  of  their 


* “ The  age  of  banquets  has  arrived,  and  heroes  mixing  with  gods 
shall  meet  at  the  same  board  and  unite  to  form  one  splendid  table.” 

+ The  following  is  quoted  from  Cicero  Quintus.  Let  us,  says  an  ancient 
author,  fancy  ourselves  in  the  Sabine  vineyard,  overhearing  the  owner 
question  Fundanus  about  his  dinner  with  Nasidienus  the  day  before,  as 
they  are  walking  beneath  the  vines.  “ First,”  says  the  relator,  “there 
was  served  up  to  us  a Lucanian  boar,  together  with  lettuce,  radishes, 
anchovies,  and  all  sorts  of  stimulants ; a lad  with  a purple  napkin,  having 
cleared  the  maple  table  after  the  remove.  In  stalked,  with  pompous  and 
slow  step,  the  black  domestic  Hydaspes,  bringing  real  Coecuban  of  course, 
and  after  him  came  the  boy  Alcon  with  Chian  wine,  that  had  never  crossed 
the  sea,  but  was  what  we  may  safely  call  Grecian  home-made.  Amphy- 
trion,  who  lay  between  Nomen tanus  and  Porcius,  the  last  you  know  for  a 
flagrant  devourer  of  pies  and  custards.  Nomentanus  employed  himself 
in  pointing  out  the  tit  bits  to  us.  We,  poor  fellows,  not  being  such  refined 
judges,  contented  ourselves  with  fish  and  wild  fowl : but  he  determined 
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ancestors,  resolved  upon  a change  of  system.  Sicily  was  at 
that  time  the  cradle  of  culinary  science,  and  quickly  furnished 
them  with  the  best  instructed  artists.  And  rapidly  indeed 
did  the  Romans  improve  under  their  tuition.” 

We  not  only  learn  that  Greek  wines  were  made  in  Rome, 
as  those  of  Oporto  are  now  made  in  London  ; but  that  the 
boasts  of  sensual  men  at  the  table  then  were  much  like  what 
they  are  in  the  days  of  Ude  or  Soyer.  Wines  of  Chios  and 
Cos,  too,  were  used  in  sauces,  and  the  wine  of  Lesbos,  it 
seems,  furnished  the  vinegar  held  in  most  esteem  by  the 
“ Aldermen”  of  those  times.  The  Roman  dinners  seem  the 
most  costly,  but  ours  the  most  recherche.  In  our  wines  we 
have  the  advantage,  could  we  make  an  ancient  philosopher 
the  judge  to  try  them  upon  sound  principles.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  sameness  of  both  must  strike  us  in  the  main  particulars.* * 


to  make  us  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the  dishes,  on  his  pretended 
skill  in  gustation,  and  filled  my  plate  with  a flounder’s  entrails  as  a 
delicacy.  ‘ Here,’  you  slave  Hydaspes,  give  us  larger  glasses.’  In  came 
the  glasses,  which  were  immediately  crowned  by  the  two  champions  who 
had  ordered  them,  and  we  all  followed  the  example. 

“Presently  in  came  a lamprey  floating  in  shrimp  sauce.  The  sauce 
was  of  the  purest  Venafrum  oil,  too,  into  which  Spanish  brine  had  been 
poured  while  the  oil  was  kept  boiling ; five  years  old  wine  of  Italy  was 
poured  in  also  ; a little  Chian  wine  was  added,  and  then  white  pepper, 
and  vinegar  from  the  Lesbian  vintage.  The  slaves  bore  a huge  dish, 
holding  a crane  disjointed,  and  smothered  in  salt  and  meal.  Then  came 
a white  gander’s  liver  stuffed  with  figs  and  hare’s  wings,  for  the  backs, 
you  know,  are  not  of  flavour  with  refined  eaters.  Next  we  had  over  roasted 
blackbirds,  and  ring-doves  without  rumps.’’ 

Such  is  the  description  of  a dinner  1598  years  after  the  deluge.  It  is 
not  a fiction,  but  the  naked  fact,  committed  to  paper  most  probably  at  the 
Sabine  Farm,  in  the  midst  of  the  poet’s  smiling  vineyards. 

* Cadmus  thought  it  was  high  time  that  the  Greeks  should  be  taught  to 
renounce  the  use  of  crude  vegetables  and  raw  meat.  Being  himself  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  rendering  them  savoury  to  the  smell  and  delicious  to  the 
taste,  he  embarked  his  expedition  to  Greece  armed  for  the  business  of  the 
kitchen,  and  arrived  at  Thebas.  His  talents  were  appreciated.  Never  was 
there  a fete  more  brilliant  than  his  first  banquet, — and  never  was  there 
one  more  handsomely  served.  The  guests  were  so  deeply  engaged  with 
the  harmony  of  the  culinary  art,  that  they  confirmed  to  Cadmus  the  title  of 
the  great  preserver  of  “ Universal  Harmony.’’ 
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The  cook  and  the  wine-maker  have  varied  little  in  their 
mysteries,  or,  at  least,  in  the  essential  part  of  their  callings, 


In  the  meantime  the  Thebans  considered  as  angels  those  who  thus 
daily,  contributed  to  their  good  living.  Whilst  they  were  thus  occupied  in 
obtaining  culinary  science,  all  other  seemed  but  as  a feather  in  the  scale  ; 
they  gave  themselves  so  entirely  to  the  subject,  that  it  was  not  long  before 
they  began  to  find  out  that  there  wpre  some  dishes  which  no  powers  of 
stomach  could  render  nutritious,  nor  the  best  gastric  juices  themselves 
correct,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  that  distressing  situation 
which  Horace  so  well  describes,  when  he  says, 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent,  stomachoque  tumultum 
Lenta  feret  pituita. 

Bacchus  now  sprung  into  life,  and  made  the  juice  of  the  vine  absolutely 
to  flow  in  rivers  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  city.  But  the  new 
liquor  mounted  so  terribly  into  their  heads,  that  their  descendants  have 
always  been  in  some  degree  affected  by  it. 

No  one,  indeed,  was  a better  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  spit  than  Epeus 
the  great  engineer  of  the  Grecian  army  before  Troy,  who  was  the  cook 
of  his  legion.  Ulysses,  the  great  kitchen  rival  of  Epeus , also  lent  his 
authority.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  philosopher  or  the 
culinary  artist  was  most  cherished  by  the  Athenians. 

As  the  taste  of  the  Athenians  gradually  grew  more  and  more  refined, 
they  lost  sight  of  that  primitive  frugality  in  their  repasts  which  had  hitherto 
been  proverbial.  No  longer  content  with  heaping  favours  on  whoever  had 
procured  some  new  source  of  aliment  for  their  country,  they  extended 
their  gratitude  for  every  fresh  delight  of  the  palate  without  any  regard  to 
precedence. 

From  the  very  first  appearance  of  magirology  in  Greece,  it  produced 
effects  absolutely  magical ; it  civilized  the  people,  it  perfected  the  taste, 
it  taught  in  what  the  first  good — the  summuvi  bonum  of  life  consisted.  It 
was  shortly  received  as  the  worship  of  the  magi  in  the  East,  and  as  quickly 
instructed  its  disciples  there,  as  in  Egypt,  in  all  the  virtues  of  the  most 
concealed  esculent  plants,  that  the  Wise  Men  became  more  proud  of  her 
seven  *“  Sages  of  the  Kitchen.”  Being  wholly  immersed  in  objects  of 
sensual  indulgence,  and  the  means  of  accelerating  and  augmenting 
pleasures  and  uxorious  ease,  they  discarded  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
book,  except  such  as  treated  upon  the  culinary  art,  and  many  there  were 
on  this  subject.  Mythecus,+  Parmendon  of  Rhodes,  J author  of  Precepts 
on  Cooking;  Philoxenes  § of  Cytherea;  iEtides||  of  Chios;  Tyndaricus 
the  Sicyonian,  and  many  others. 

* Atben.  Deipn.  lib.  9,  chap.  5. 

+ lb.  1.  vii.,  p.  325. 

I Athen.  1.  vii.,  c.  xvii.  p.  308. 

§ Athen.  1.  iv.,  c.  xi.,  p.  146. 

II  Id.  1.  xiv.,  c.  xxiii.,  p.  662. 
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since  the  days  of  Noah  ; as  we  should  see  were  it  possible  for 
us  to  arrive  at  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  The  luxuries  of 
Asia  were  brought  to  Rome  189  years  before  Christ. 

Horace,  and  his  friends,  drunk  the  wine  of  the  Sabine 
Farm,  racked  into  a Grecian  barrel ; and  that  “ well-sung 
wine  has  given  delight  for  two  thousand  years,  in  feasts  where 
mere  sense  had  no  part,  to  nations,  regions,  and  climes, 
where  the  name  of  Rome  never  reached  even  in  the  full  blaze 
of  her  imperial  glory. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  the  stomachs  of  the  ancients 
could  have  borne  the  quantities  of  these  wines  they  are 
alleged  to  have  consumed.  Pliny  says  drunkards  took  pumice 
stone  before  a set-to  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

“ That  seas  of  claret  shall  our  feasts  adorn, 

And  savory  sauces  drop  from  every  thorn.” — Virgil. 

What  cooks ! what  a table  ! what  guests  in  that  Eden  of 
Paganism,  that  land  of  intoxicating  perfumes  of  generous 
wines  ! The  epicurean  Caesar  must  be  classed  among  the  high 
culinary  notabilities  : he  sat  down  to  table  at  mid-day,  and  did 
not  quit  it  till  midnight. 

1391  years  after  the  deluge  Nineveh  fell  a prey  to  the 
Medes,  whilst  its  luxurious  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  one 
of  their  sensual  entertainments. 

At  Damascus,  the  “ wine  of  Tyre”  of  the  Scriptures,  called 
by  Ezekiel  “ wine  of  Helbon,”  and  by  the  Greeks  “ wine  of 
Chalybod,”  were  in  great  request  1714  years  after  the  deluge. 

The  victories  of  Cyrus,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
Medo-Persian  empire,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  ruin.  Luxurious 
habits  had  been  partially  introduced  before  his  death ; and 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  conqueror  himself 
was  cognizant  of  their  introduction.  This  -was  about  1881  years 
after  the  deluge. 

1993  years  after  the  deluge,  Herodotus  observed  of  the 
Egyptians,  that,  having  remarked  that  the  greatest  number  of 
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diseases  proceeded  from  the  abuse  of  food,  they  took  care 
every  month  to  consecrate  three  successive  days  to  making 
themselves  vomit,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 

The  eloquence  of  Euripides  might  be  cited  in  reprehension 
of  gross  licentiousness  and  sensuality. 

So  firm  a hold  on  society  had  voluptuous  living,  1 988  years 
after  the  deluge,  that  Sumptuary  Laws  were  made  to  restrain 
and  check  luxury.  The  Lex  Orchia  among  the  Romans  limited 
the  guests  at  feasts,  and  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the 
dishes  at  entertainments. 

Horace  mentions  fowls  dressed  in  falernian  wine,  muscles 
and  oysters  from  theLucrine  lake  and  the  Circean  promontory, 
and  black  game  from  the  Umbrian  forests.  Lucullus*  was 
distinguished  for  the  immoderate  expense  of  his  meals.  When 
Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to  surprise  him,  they  were 
amazed  by  the  costliness  of  a supper  which  had  been  prepared. 
This  feast  for  three  persons,  casually  met,  would  have  sufficed 
for  300  nobles  specially  invited. 

In  England  luxury  was  restricted  by  a law,  wherein  the 
prelates  and  nobility  were  confined  to  two  courses  every  meal, 
and  to  two  kinds  of  food  in  each  course. 

We  find  that  the  chief  and  most  abstemious  men  of  olden 
times  were  not  ashamed  to  treat  on  cookery,  on  sauce,  or  food. 
So  far  it  is  evident  that  Epicurism  in  ancient  times  was  not 


* The  Romans  had  salt  water  preserved  for  feeding  different  kinds  of 
sea  fish ; they  were  called  vivaria.  The  fish  in  the  ponds  of  Lucullus 
sold  for  ;£25,000.  sterling  at  his  death. 

Suine,  Mecaenas,  cyathos  amici, 

Sospitis  centum,  et  vigiles  lucernas 
Profer  in  lucem,  procul  omnis  esto 
Clamor  et  ira. 

Agris,  of  Rhodes,  was  the  first  who  taught  the  true  method  of  dressing 
fish.  It  was  Nereus,  of  Chios,  who  made  the  conger  a dish  for  the  gods; 
it  was  Orion  who  invented  “ la  sauce  blanche,”  and  Chariade  “ la  sauce 
blonde  Lampriadas  discovered  the  merits  of  “ la  sauce  noire  Atlantus 
formed  the  most  perfect  restorative,  and  Enthynus  prepared  legumes  with 
such  perfect  art  that  he  was  named  Lcniillus  ! 
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less  a passion  for  barbarous  voracity  than  for  exquisite  refine- 
ment in  gastronomy.  This  reached  down  to  the  time  when 
the  voluptuous  Apicius,*  famed  in  the  annals  of  gluttony, 


* Dialogue  between  M.  Apicius  and  Darteneuf. 

Darteneuf  Alas  ! poor  Apicius  ! I pity  tliee  much  for  not  having  lived 
in  my  age  and  my  country.  How  many  good  dishes  have  I ate  in  England 
that  were  unknown  at  Rome  in  thy  day ! 

Apicius.  Keep  your  pity  for  yourself : How  many  good  dishes  have  I ate 
in  Rome,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  lost  in  these  latter  degenerate 
clays  ! the  fat  paps  of  a sow,  the  livers  of  scarii,  the  brains  of  phenicopters, 
and  the  tripotanum,  which  consisted  of  three  sorts  of  fish  for  which  you 
have  no  names,  the  lupus  marinus,  the  myxo,  and  the  muraenus. 

Darteneuf.  I thought  the  mureena  had  been  our  lamprey.  We  have 
excellent  ones  in  the  Severn. 

Apicius.  No  : the  mursena  was  a salt-water  fish,  and  kept  in  ponds  into 
which  the  sea  was  admitted. 

Darteneuf.  Why,  then,  I dare  say  our  lampreys  are  better.  Did  you  ever 
eat  any  of  them  potted  or  stewed  ? 

Apicius.  I never  was  in  Britain. 

Darteneuf  I am  sorry  for  you,  very  sorry : for  if  you  never  were  in 
Britain,  you  never  ate  the  best  oysters  in  the  whole  world. 

Apicius.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  your  Sandwich  oysters  were  brought  to  Rome 
in  my  time. 

Darteneuf  They  could  not  be  fresh  : they  were  good  for  nothing  there. 
You  should  have  come  to  Sandwich  to  eat  them  An  epicure  talk  of 
danger  when  he  is  in  search  of  a dainty ! did  not  Leander  swim  over  the 
Hellespont  to  get  to  his  mistress  ? and  what  is  a wench  to  a barrel  of 
oysters  ! 

Apicius.  Nay:  I am  sure  you  cannot  blame  me  for  any  want  of  alertness 
in  seeking  fine  fishes.  J sailed  to  the  coast  of  Afric,  from  Minturnae  in 
Campania,  only  to  taste  of  one  species,  which  I heard  was  larger  there  than 
it  was  on  our  coast,  and  finding  that  I had  received  a false  information, 
I returned  again  without  deigning  to  land. 

Darteneuf.  There  was  some  sense  in  that : but  why  did  you  not  also 
make  a voyage  to  Sandwich  ? Had  you  tasted  those  oysters  in  their  per- 
fection, you  would  never  have  come  back : you  would  have  ate  till  you 
burst. 

Apicius.  I wish  I had  : — It  would  have  been  better  than  poisoning 
myself,  as  I did,  because,  when  I came  to  make  up  my  accounts,  I found 
I had  not  much  above  the  poor  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds  left, 
which  would  not  afford  me  a table  to  keep  me  from  starving. 

Darteneuf  A sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds  not  keep  you  from 
starving  ! would  1 had  had  it ! I should  not  have  spent  it  in  twenty  years, 
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who  lived  under  Tiberius,  gave  to  the  world  the  scientific 
lucubrations  on  which  Humelbergins,  Martin  Lister,  and  other 


though  I lmd  kept  the  best  table  in  London,  supposing  I had  made  no 
other  expence. 

Apicius.  Alas,  poor  man  ! this  shows  that  you  English  have  no  idea  of 
the  luxury  that  reigned  in  our  tables.  Before  I died,  I had  spent  in  my 
kitchen  .£807, 291.  13s.  4 d.  Why,  in  the  establishment  of  Lucullus  for  his 
suppers  in  the  Apollo,  I mean  for  every  supper  he  ate  in  the  room  which 
he  called  by  that  name,  was  5000  drachms,  which  is  in  your  money 
£1614.  11s  8rf. 

Darteneuf.  W ould  I had  supped  with  him  there ! 

Apicius.  But  perhaps  you  may  think  that  these  feasts  were  only  made 
by  great  men,  like  Lucullus,  who  had  plundered  all  Asia  to  help  him  in 
his  house-keeping.  What  will  you  say  when  I tell  you,  that  the  player 
iEsopus  had  one  dish  that  cost  him  6000  sestertia,  that  is,  £4843.  10s. 
English. 

Darteneuf.  What  will  I say  ! why,  that  I pity  poor  Cibber  and  Booth  : 
and  that,  if  I had  known  this  when  I was  alive,  I should  have  hanged 
myself  for  vexation  that  I did  not  live  in  those  days. 

Apicius.  Nothing  less  than  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  empire  is  sufficient 
to  enable  a man  to  keep  a good  table.  Our  players  were  richer  by  far  than 
your  princes. 

Darteneuf.  O that  I had  but  lived  in  the  blessed  reign  of  Caligula,  or  of 
Vitellius,  or  of  Heliogabalus,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
dining  with  their  slaves  ! 

Apicius.  Ay,  there  you  touch  me. — 1 am  miserable  that  I died  before 
their  good  times.  They  carried  the  glories  of  their  table  much  farther 
than  the  best  eaters  of  the  age  I lived  in.  Vitellius  spent  in  eating  and 
drinking,  within  one  year,  what  would  amount  in  your  money  to  above 
seven  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  the  others  you  men- 
tioned did  not  fall  short  of  his  royal  magnificence. 

Darteneuf.  These  indeed  were  great  princes.  But  what  affects  me  most 
is  the  dish  of  that  player,  that  fellow  iEsopus.  I cannot  bear  to  think  of 
his  having  lived  so  much  better  than  I.  Pray,  of  what  ingredients  might 
the  dish  he  paid  so  much  for  consist  ? 

Apicius.  Chiefly  of  singing  birds.  It  was  that  which  so  greatly 
enhanced  the  price.  If  you  had  some  kinds  of  meat  that  we  wanted,  yet 
our  cookery  must  have  been  greatly  superior  to  yours.  Our  cooks  were  so 
excellent,  that  they  could  give  to  hog’s  flesh  the  taste  of  all  other  meats. 

Darteneuf.  I should  not  have  liked  their  imitations.  You  might  as  easily 
have  imposed  on  a good  connoisseur  the  copy  of  a fine  picture  for  the 
original.  Our  cooks,  on  the  contrary,  give  to  all  other  meats  a rich  flavour 
of  bacon,  without  destroying  that  which  makes  the  distinction  of  one  from 
another.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  our  essence  of  hams  is  a much 
better  sauce  than  any  that  ever  was  used  by  the  ancients.  We  have  a 
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commentators  have  bestowed  their  learned  labours.  Seneca 
tells  us  that  he  was  a kind  of  professor  of  cookery,  and  infected 


hundred  ragouts,  the  composition  of  which  exceeds  all  description.  For 
my  own  part,  when  I was  at  table,  I could  mind  nothing  else  : I neither 
heard,  saw,  nor  spoke.  I only  smelt  and  tasted.  But  the  worst  of  all  is, 
that  you  had  no  wine  fit  to  be  named  with  good  claret  or  Burgundy,  or 
Champagne,  or  old  hock,  or  Tokay.  You  boasted  much  of  your  Falernian  ; 
but  I have  tasted  the  Lachrymm  Christi,  and  other  wines  that  grow  upon 
the  same  coast,  not  one  of  which  would  I drink  above  a glass  or  two  of  if 
you  would  give  me  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  You  boiled  your  wines,  and  mixed 
water  with  them,  which  shows  that  in  themselves  they  were  not  fit  to  drink. 

Apicius.  I am  afraid  you  beat  us  in  wines,  not  to  mention  your  cyder, 
perry,  and  beer,  of  all  which  I have  heard  great  fame  from  some  English 
with  whom  I have  talked  ; and  their  report  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  their  neighbours,  who  have  travelled  into  England. 
Wonderful  things  have  been  also  said  to  me  of  a liquor  called  punch. 

Darteneuf.  Ay — to  have  died  without  tasting  that  is  unhappy  indeed  ! 
There  is  rum-punch  and  arrack-punch ; it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  best : 
but  Jupiter  would  have  given  his  nectar  for  either  of  them,  upon  my  word 
and  honour. 

Apicius.  The  thought  of  it  puts  me  into  a fever  with  thirst ! But  what 
grieves  me  most  is,  that  I never  ate  a turtle ; they  tell  me  that  it  is  abso  - 
lutely the  best  of  all  foods. 

Darteneuf.  Yes,  I have  heard  the  Americans  say  so  : — but  I never  ate 
any;  for,  in  my  time,  they  were  not  brought  over  to  England. 

Apicius.  Never  eat  any  turtle  ! How  didst  thou  dare  to  accuse  me  of  not 
going  to  Sandwich  to  eat  oysters,  and  didst  not  thyself  take  a trip  to 
America  to  riot  on  turtles  ? But  know,  wretched  man,  that  I am  informed 
they  are  now  as  plentiful  in  England  as  sturgeon.  There  are  turtle  boats 
that  go  regularly  to  London  and  Bristol  from  the  West  Indies.  I have 
just  seen  a fat  alderman,  who  died  in  London  last  week  of  a surfeit  he  got 
at  a turtle  feast  in  that  city. 

Darteneuf.  What  does  he  say  ? does  he  tell  you  that  turtle  is  better 
than  venison  ? 

Apicius.  He  says,  there  was  a haunch  of  venison  untouched,  while 
every  mouth  was  employed  on  the  turtle ; that  he  ate  till  he  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair;  and,  that  the  food  was  so  wholesome  he  should  not  have  died, 
if  he  had  not  unluckily  caught  cold  in  his  sleep,  which  stopped  his  per- 
spiration, and  hurt  his  digestion. 

Darteneuf.  Alas ! how  imperfect  is  human  felicity  ! I lived  in  an  age 
when  the  pleasure  of  eating  was  thought  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection  in  England  and  France  ; and  yet  a turtle  feast  is  a novelty 
to  me  ! 

Mercury.  Gentlemen,  I must  tell  you  that  1 have  stood  noar  you 
invisible,  and  heard  your  discourse ; a privilege  wc  deities  use  when  we 
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the  whole  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  Apicius,  it  is  estimated, 
spent  in  his  kitchen  £807,291. ; he  searched  every  corner  of 
the  known  world  for  luxuries. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  their  degenerate  days,* 


please.  Attend  therefore  to  a discovery  which  I shall  make  to  you,  relating 
to  the  subject  upon  which  you  were  talking.  I know  two  men,  one  of 
whom  lived  in  ancient  and  the  other  in  modern  times,  that  had  more 
pleasure  in  eating  than  either  of  you  ever  had  in  your  lives. 

Apicius.  One  of  these,  I presume,  was  a Sybarite,  and  the  other  a 
French  gentleman  settled  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mercury.  No ; one  was  a Spartan  soldier,  and  the  other  an  English 
farmer. — I see  you  both  look  astonished  ; but  what  I tell  you  is  truth. 
The  soldier  never  ate  his  black  broth  till  the  exercises,  to  which  by 
their  discipline  the  Spartan  troops  were  obliged,  had  got  him  such  an 
appetite,  that  he  could  have  gnawed  a bone  like  a dog.  The  farmer  was 
out  at  the  tail  of  his  plough,  or  some  other  wholesome  labour,  from 
morning  till  night ; and  when  he  came  home,  his  wife  dressed  him  a piece 
of  good  beef,  or  a fine  barn-door  fowl  and  a pudding,  for  his  dinner,  which 
he  eat  much  more  ravenously,  and  consequently  with  a great  deal  more 
relish  and  pleasure,  than  you  did  your  tripotanum,  or  your  ham  pie.  Your 
stomachs  were  always  so  overcharged,  that  I question  if  ever  you  felt  real 
hunger,  or  eat  one  meal  in  twenty  years  without  forcing  your  appetites, 
which  makes  all  things  insipid.  I tell  you  therefore  again,  that  the  soldier 
and  the  farmer  had  much  more  of  the  joy  of  eating  than  you. 

JDarteneuf.  This  is  more  mortifying  than  not  to  have  shared  a turtle 
feast.  I fear  indeed  we  have  been  in  quite  a wrong  system,  and  never  had 
any  true  notions  of  pleasure. 

Apicius.  It  is  a sad  thing  not  to  know  what  good  living  is  before  one  is 
dead.  I wish,  Mercury,  you  had  taught  me  your  art  of  cookery  in  my 
life-time,  or  held  your  tongue  about  it  here. — Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

* The  principal  force  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  reserved  for  the 
evening  ceena,  or  to  apicrrov  of  the  Greeks,  and  when  some  choice  souls, 
some  of  the  “ dulces  animce,”  met,  they  kept  up  the  “ feast  of  reason," 
pretty  late  ;*  or,  if  the  party  was  of  a more  intemperate  description,  they 
called  for  the  “ majores  calice.%”  and  only  reeled  home  with  the  morning 
sun,+  which  led  that  arch  wag  Martial  to  observe, 

“ Hesterno  fcetare  mero  qui  credit  Acerram 
Fallitur,  ad  lucem  semper  Acerra  bibit.’’ 

They  were  served  with  three  courses ; and  the  guests  reclined  on 


* licebit 

iEstivam  sermoni  benigno  tendere  noctem. 

Hor. 

t Sic  noctrum  patera  sic  ducem  carmine  doneo 
Injiciat  radios  in  inea  vina  dies. 

Prop.  1.  iv.,  E.  vi. 
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invented  many  ingenious  methods  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  drinking,  and  among  others  the  use  of  condiments  and 
provocatives.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  satires,  thus  adverts  to 
them, 

“ Stewed  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 
A jaded  drinker’s  languid  appetite; 

Grapes  and  apples  with  the  lees  of  wine, 

White  pepper,  common  salt  and  herring  brine.” 

The  intemperance  of  former  times  is  seen  in  the  abuse  and 
drunkenness  of  the  Ephramites,  whose  king,  together  with 
the  priesthood,  led  them  on.  Language  cannot  describe  the 
unbridled  luxury  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  who  daily  drunk 
himself  into  a state  of  insensibility. 

It  was  more  than  two  thousand  years  after  the  deluge  when 
many  of  the  Roman  Poets  allude  to  the  wine  of  their  times  ; 
particularly  Horace,  Juvenal,  Virgil,  Martial,  and  Petronius. 

Falernian  wine  was  held  in  high  renown  among  the 
Gourmets  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

But  the  most  favorite  wine  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  was 
“ Setine,”  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  his  fifth  Satire,  in  use 
2321  years  after  the  deluge. 

Great  extravagance  of  the  table  began  about  the  time  of 
the  Battle  of  Actium,  3 1 years  before  Christ.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  luxurious  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  195  general 
varieties  of  wine  in  use ; that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
world  exempt  from  drunkenuess  ;* *  that  such  was  the  love  of 


couches.*  The  first  course  generally  opened  the  campaign,  by  affording 
some  slight  skirmishing  with  oysters,  cockles,  eggs,  cheese,  and  vegetables, 
just  to  whet  their  appetites.  The  second  soon  followed.  Then  there  was 
no  longer  child’s  play : “ fervet  opus  : ” fish,  flesh,  fowl,  in  endless 
succession,  crowded  on  the  board,  till  human  powers  could  do  no  more. 

* Xenophon  relates  an  interesting  circumstance  relative  to  Cyrus,  which 
occurred  during  a visit,  which  the  latter  made,  when  a boy,  to  his  maternal 
grandfather  Astyages.  Cyrus  was  asked  by  his  grandfather,  why  he  did 
not  swallow  some  of  the  wine  ? “ Because  truly,”  replied  the  youth,  “ I 

was  afraid  there  had  been  poison  mixed  with  the  cup  ; for  when  you 

* Si  poles  Achaiis  conviva  recumbere  lectis. 

Hor,  Epist. 
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intoxication  that  thousands  seemed  as  though  they  were  born 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  drink  and  be  drunken  ; that  they 
used  every  incentive  to  provoke  their  thirst,  notwithstanding 
the  dreadful  results.  He  enumerates  many  illustrious  men 
who  were  guilty  of  these  excesses,  and  mentions  many  other 
particulars  illustrative  of  the  luxury  of  the  age,  which  was 
about  2,300  years  after  the  deluge. 

Gibbon,  in  his  “ Decline  and  Fall  uf  the  Roman  Empire ,” 
says,  “ There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  vineyards 
of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  In 
Borne  the  favorites  of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of 
conveniency,  and  whatever  could  gratify  their  sensuality.  But 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  confine  luxury  within  the  limits  of  an 
empire.  The  most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  we 
find  were  ransacked  to  supply  the  delicacies  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  Heliogabalus,  a.d.  218,  knew  no  bounds,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  grossest  luxuries,  wines,  dishes  and  sauces,  to 
revive  his  languid  appetites.  Marcellinus  Ammianus,  the 
historian,  says,  that  the  voluptuousness  of  the  imperial  table, 
in  the  year  366,  will  not  equal  the  profuse  and  delicate 
entertainments  provided  by  the  state,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  a.d.  270.  Epicurus  taught  a doctrine 
of  refinement  interpretable  into  sanctions  of  unbounded 
sensuality,  and  lavish  prodigality  of  gluttonous  excess.  One 
Catius  is  called  Sophist  by  Quinctillian,  because,  by  his  per- 

feasted  your  friends  upon  your  birthday,  I plainly  found  the  Sacsean 
(slave)  had  poured  you  out  all  poison.”  “And  how,  child,”  replied 
Astyages,  “ did  you  know  this  ? ” “ Truly,”  said  Cyrus,  “ because  I saw 

you  all  disordered  in  body  and  mind ; for  first,  what  you  do  not  allow  us 
hoys  to  do,  that  you  did  yourselves ; for  you  all  bawled  together,  and  could 
learn  nothing  of  each  other,  then  you  fell  to  singing  very  ridiculously 
and  paying  no  regard  to  the  singer,  you  swore  he  sung  admirably ; then 
every  one  telling  stories  of  his  own  strength,  you  rose  and  fell  to  dancing, 
but  without  all  rule  and  measure,  for  you  could  not  so  much  as  keep 
yourself  upright,  then  you  all  entirely  forgot  yourselves ; you,  that  you 
were  king ; and  they,  that  you  were  their  governor ; and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I discovered  that  you  were  celebrating  a festival,  where  all  were 
allowed  to  talk  with  equal  liberty,  for  you  never  ceased  talking.” 
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version  of  the  principles  of  Epicurus,  he  transformed  that 
sage’s  exhortations  to  felicity  into  tenets  of  corporeal  debauch — 
into  the  loathsome  extremities  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness. 
He  beheld  them  as  a philosophic  gourmand , noting  the  fatal 
influence  on  the  continuous  powers  of  enjoyment.  He  said 
if  there  were  a species  of  the  culinary  art  for  which  his 
predilection  was  decidedly  expressed,  it  would  appear  from 
Diodes,  a.d.  202,  that  the  reputed  patron  of  all  luxury 
especially  approved  a cuisine,  like  the  English,  given  to 
savoury  preparations. 

Speaking  of  the  taste  of  the  Germans  for  strong  liquors, 
a.d.  240,  Gibbon  says,  “ These  barbarians  were  immoderately 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  which  inflamed  their  passions 
and  relieved  them  from  the  pain  of  thinking.  They  glorified  in 
passing  whole  days  and  nights  at  the  table  ; and  the  blood  of 
friends  and  relations  often  stained  their  drunken  assemblies.” 

Strong  beer,  a liquor  extracted  from  wheat  and  barley,  and 
corrupted  (as  it  is  strongly  expressed  by  Tacitus)  into  a 
certain  semblance  of  wine,  was  sufficient  for  the  gross  purposes 
of  German  debauchery.  But  those  who  had  tasted  the  rich 
wines  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Gaul,  sighed  for  that  more 
delicious  species  of  intoxication. 

The  intemperate  thirst  for  strong  liquors  often  urged  the 
barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  on  which  art  or  nature  had 
bestowed  those  much  envied  presents.*  The  Tuscan,  who 


* 0 Varus,  you  can  plant  no  tree  preferably  to  the  vine,  about  the 
mellow  soil  of  the  Tibur,  and  the  walls  of  Catilus.  For  God  hath  rendered 
every  thing  cross  to  the  sober  : nor  do  biting  cares  disperse  any  otherwise, 
than  by  the  use  of  wine.  Who,  after  drinking,  ever  complains  of  the 
hardships  of  war  or  poverty  ? Who  does  not  rather  celebrate  thee,  father 
Bacchus,  and  thee,  O lovely  Venus  ? Nevertheless  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  with  the  Lapithee,  which  was  fought  in  their  cups,  admonishes 
us  not  to  exceed  a moderate  use  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus.  And  Bacchus 
himself  admonishes  us  in  his  severity  to  the  Thracians,  when  greedy  to 
satisfy  their  lusts,  they  make  little  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
0 candid  Bacchus,  I will  not  rouse  thee  against  thy  will ; nor  will  I bring 
abroad  thy  mysteries  which  are  covered  with  various  leaves. — Horace. 
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betrayed  his  country  to  the  Celtic  nations,  attracted  them  into 
Italy  by  the  prospect  of  the  rich  fruits  and  delicious  wines. 
And  in  the  same  manner  the  Germans  invited  into  France 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  allured  by  the  wines  of 
Champagne  and  Burgundy. 

Commodus,  a.  d.  189,  whilst  he  abandoned  the  reins  of 
empire  to  unworthy  favorites,  lay  dissolved  in  luxury,  uncon- 
scious of  the  civil  war ; valuing  nothing  in  sovereign  power, 
except  the  unbounded  licence  of  indulging  his  sensual 
appetites. 

The  Romans  having  once  acquired  a taste  for  good  living, 
soon  left  all  their  predecessors  far  behind  them  in  alimentary 
science.  Never  had  the  culinary  art  more  exalted  masters, 
or  industrious  scholars ! No  sooner  were  these  epicurean 
masters  of  the  world  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  delights  of 
the  palate,  than  air,  earth,  and  seas,  were  ransacked  to 
procure  them  dainties. 

Rome,  a.d.  219,  was  at  length  humbled  beneath  the 
effeminate  luxury  of  oriental  despotism. 

Rienzi  the  usurper,  a.d.  1847,  indulged  in  luxury  to  such 
a degree  that  his  symmetrical  and  handsome  person  was 
utterly  disfigured  with  intemperance. 

The  Russians,  the  Laplanders,  and  the  natives  of  Kams- 
chatka,  are  all  much  addicted  to  inebriating  drinks. 

Dr.  Edward  Clarke  states,  that,  in  Sweden,  a larger  quantity 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  consumed  than  in  any  other  division 
of  the  globe. 

In  the  United  States  the  quantities  of  spirits,  distilled  from 
grain  and  fruit,  amounted,  in  1810,  to  twenty  millions  of 
gallons. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews  thus  describes  the  effects  of 
intoxicating  liquors  upon  the  Mohawk  Indians : “ They  grow 
quite  mad,  burn  their  own  huts,  and  murder  their  wives  and 
children,  or  one  another.” 

The  Brazilian  savages,  as  stated  in  the  “ History  of  the 
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Settlement  of  Georgia ,”  differ  very  little  in  this  respect  from 
their  brethren  in  the  north. 

Arago,  in  his  voyages,  states,  that  the  wretched  natives  in  . 
New  South  Wales  suffered  greatly  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits. 

We  find  it  stated,  in  Cook’s  Voyages,  that  the  Otaheitans 
indulged  profusely  in  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ashantee,  Congo,  and  other  African 
countries,  are  described,  by  Bowditch,  as  indulging  freely  in 
the  use  of  strong  drinks. 

The  Nubians  are  described,  by  Burkhardt,  in  his  Travels, 
as  excessively  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

Herodotus  relates  that  in  his  time  they  drank*  profusely  in 
Macedon. 

Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  Travels,  alludes  frequently  to  the 
drinking  customs  in  Persia.  Tavernier  relates,  that,  in  Armenian 
Persia,  after  they  have  removed  the  cloth  and  given  thanks, 
they  proceed  in  drinking  to  excess. 

Horace  says  the  Thracians  were  notorious  for  their 
intemperance ; they  were  universally  characterised  as  hard 
drinkers,!  together  with  the  Scythians.  According  to  Athenteus, 
even  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  thought  it  a most  happy 


* “ Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 

That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 

About  their  spirits  had  played,  and  inmost  powers 

Made  err,  was  now  exhaled.” — Milton. 

+ “ 0 Plancus,  wisely  remember  to  put  an  end  to  care  and  the  toils  of 
life  by  mellow  wine ; whether  the  camp  refulgent  with  banners  possess 
you,  or  the  dense  shade  of  your  own  Tibur  shall  detain  you.  When 
Teucer  fled  from  Salamis  and  his  father,  he  is  reported,  notwithstanding, 
to  have  bound  his  temples,  bathed  in  wine,  with  a poplar  crown,  thus 
accosting  his  anxious  friends  : 0 associates  and  companions,  we  will  go 
wherever  fortune,  more  propitious  than  a father,  shall  carry  us.  Nothing 
is  to  be  despaired  of  under  Teucer’s  conduct,  and  the  auspices  of  Teucer : 
for  the  infallible  Apollo  has  promised  that  a Salamis  in  a new  land  shall 
render  the  name  equivocal.  O gallant  heroes,  and  often  my  fellow- 
sufferers  in  greater  hardships  than  these,  now  expel  your  cares  with  wine  : 
to-morrow  we  will  revisit  the  vast  ocean.” — Horace. 
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liie  to  fill  themselves  with  unmixed  wine.  It  appears  also 
that  the  Grecians,  and  particularly  the  Lacedemonians,  used 
to  drink  their  liquors  without  any  admixture  with  water  ; and 
hence  their  exclamatiou,  “ Let  us  drink  like  Scythians.” 

Germanicus,  the  celebrated  Roman  general,  achieved  a 
victory  over  the  Marsi,  a German  tribe,  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  their  intemperance.*  Tacitus  remarks,  that  the 
Germans  were  allowed  to  indulge  their  love  of  liquor  to 
excess ; it  was  needless  to  employ  the  terror  of  arms,  since 
their  own  would  subdue  them,  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
expanding  their  hearts,  and  calling  forth  every  secret. 

Frequent  intercourse  with  Greece  enabled  the  inhabitants 
of  Tarentum  to  gratify  their  luxurious  desires,  insomuch  that 
“ the  delights  of  Tarentum”  became  a proverbial  expression. 

The  Parthians  are  described  by  ancient  authors  as  having 
been  addicted  to  gross  intemperance. 

The  Tapyrians  and  Illyrians,  according  to  Alian,  were  said 
to  have  been  intemperate  people. 

The  Carthaginians  and  the  Lydians  were  both,  according  to 
Athenseus,  much  addicted  to  drinking. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Celts  were  accustomed  to  indulge 
freely  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  their  descendants 
the  ancient  Britons  (as  Tacitus  records)  were  not  proof  against 
these  vices  and  luxuries.  The  Barbarous  nations  of  the 
British  Islands  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  great  feasts  on 
every  important  occasion.  Pellontier  says  these  feasts 
generally  lasted  several  days.  Athenseus,  indeed,  records  one 
which  was  not  less  than  a twelve-month  in  duration. 

Hollinshed,  in  his  Chronicles,  says,  the  Danes  were  great 
drinkers, — that  the  best  wines  were  to  be  found  at  the  houses 
of  the  priests,  and  the  strongest  of  them  they  designated 
Theologicum. 

* The  Saxons,  who  piqued  themselves  upon  being  the  Athenians  of 
Germany,  claimed  precedence  amongst  those  artists  of  the  spit,  the 
gridiron,  the  oven,  and  the  stove,  whose  fame  for  augmenting  the  delights 
of  the  palate  was  best  established. 
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William  of  Malmesbury  testifies  to  the  excessive  drinking 
and  gluttony  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes.* 

Harrison,  the  historian,  often  refers  to  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  English  during  the  sixteenth  century.  He  states  that 
about  fifty  kinds  of  French  wines,  and  thirty  kinds  from  Italy, 
Greece,  Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  other  parts,  were  seen  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

So  usual  was  it  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  to 
celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  that  our  ancestors  had 
their  “ Church  Ales,”  their  “Whitsun  Ales,”  and  “Easter  Ales,” 
among  many  others.  This  is  a national  substitution  of  ale  for 
wine.  The  Oxford  divine  wrote — 

4 

“ Every  one  by  nature  hath  a gift  too,  a dotation ; 

I,  when  I make  verses,  do  get  the  inspiration 
Of  the  very  best  of  wine  that  comes  into  this  nation ; 

It  maketh  sermons  to  abound  for  edification.” 

James  I.,  on  his  accession,  encouraged  drinking  by  the 
passing  of  laws  for  the  increase  of  houses  appropriated  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

During  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  drunkenness  was 
the  prevailing  vice  of  the  land. 

The  celebrated  De  Foe  says,  If  the  history  of  this  well-bred 
vice  was  to  be  written,  it  would  plainly  appear  that  it  began 
among  the  gentry,  and  from  them  was  handed  down  to  the 
poorer  sort  of  people. 

Miss  Strickland,  in  her  “ Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England," 
states  that,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  drunkenness 
was  very  prevalent,  and,  in  fact,  was  indirectly  promoted  by 
an  Act  passed  “ for  the  encouragement  of  distillation,”  under 
the  plea  of  benefiting  the  agricultural  interest. 


* “ What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touch’d,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  or  Tuscan  air  ?” 


G 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  ample  testimony  is  on  record  to 
exhibit  the  awful  ravages  of  drunkenness  in  Great  Britain.* 
I need  not  explain  the  torrents  of  intoxicating  liquors  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Among  the  American  savages  the  free  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  has  produced  dreadful  havoc. 

The  wines  drank  in  the  fourteenth  century  are  thus 
enumerated — 

“ Ye  shall  have  rumney  and  malespine, 

Both  ypocrasse  and  vermage  wynne  ; 

Mountrese  and  wyne  of  Greke, 

Both  algrade  and  despice  eke, 

Antioche  and  bastarde, 

Pyment  also  ; and  garnade, 

Wyne  of  Greke  and  muscadelle, 

Both  clere,  pyment  and  roohell.” 

Warton’s  Hist.  Poet.,  vol.  1.,  page  177. 

A maid  of  honor  in  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  breakfasted 
upon  beef  and  drank  ale  after  it. 

The  philosophers  of  Greece,  f and  the  gourmands  of  Rome, 
equally  attempted  to  apply  rules  to  the  art  of  gastronomy ; 
the  one  for  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  the  other  the  largest  share  of  sensual  indulgence. 

3748  years  after  the  deluge,  savoir-vivre,  Cardinal  Wolsey 
aided  scientific  luxuries,  and  enormous  quantities  of  provisions 
were  consumed  at  the  English  Court.  It  sounds  incredible 


* The  English  are  a most  thinking  nation,  so  they  seem  to  have  thought 
twice  before  they  could  be  induced  to  change  the  diet  of  their  ancestors, 
and  allow  foreign  artists  to  settle  amongst  them  ; but  Tlieogastrophilism 
has  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  artist  of  France  has  established  his  empire 
in  the  British  Isles. 

+ From  the  very  first  appearance  of  magirolygy  in  Greece,  it  produced 
effects  absolutely  magical.  It  was  shortly  received  as  the  worship  of  the 
Magi  in  the  East,  and  as  quickly  instructed  its  disciples  there,  as  in  Egypt, 
in  all  the  virtues  of  the  most  concealed  esculent  plants.  Thanks  to  it  also, 
as  if  by  some  supernatural  power,  Greece,  so  vain  of  her  Seven  Wise  Men, 
became  now  proud  of  her  “ Seven  Sages  of  the  Kitchen;”  (Atlien.  Deipn. 
lib.  ix.,  c.  5.)  and  posterity  has  confirmed  her  judgment. 
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to  read  of  the  number  of  dishes  served  up  at  one  wedding 
dinner  in  the  13th  century,  yet  it  is  a matter  of  history. 

“ They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars, 

By  hundreds  and  by  dozens  and  by  scores. 

Hogsheads  of  bouey,  kilderkins  of  mustard, 

Muttons  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine ; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan,  and  buzzard, 

Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  fine, 

Plum  pudding,  pancakes,  apple  pies  and  custard. 

And  these  witball  they  drank  good  gascon  wine, 

With  mead  and  ale  and  cider  of  our  own ; 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  describes  the  Gauls,  in  particular,  as 
being  passionately  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Attila,  the  king  of  Hungary,  at  his  marriage  feast,  indulged 
so  freely  in  intoxicating  liquor  that  he  was  found  at  night 
suffocated.  This  event  occurred  a.d.  453. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a.d.  1363,  sumptuary  laws 
were  enacted  for  arresting  the  progress  of  extravagant  living 
among  various  ranks;  but  historians  remark  that  they  pro- 
duced little  beneficial  effect. 

At  this  period  the  clergy,  in  particular,  indulged  in 
luxurious  habits,  and  converted  religious  festivals  into  intem- 
perate carousals  ; and  general  history  informs  us  that  similar 
luxurious  habits  existed  in  succeeding  reigns.  Walter  de  Mapes, 
who  declares  he  could  not  make  his  sermons  without  wine, 
has  been  imitated  as  follows  : — 

“ Mysterious  and  prophetic  truths, 

I never  could  unfold  ’em, 

Without  a flagon  of  good  ale, 

And  a slice  of  good  ham.” 

Numerous  historical  notices  are  recorded  of  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  the  people  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  drunkenness  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  call  for  additional  regulations  for  its  sup. 
pression. 
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Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  1541,  found  it  necessary  to  restrain, 
by  ordinance,  the  expenses  of  the  tables  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy ; but,  in  a few  months,  by  “ the  designing  of  certaine 
wylful  persons,  it  came  to  the  olde  excesse/’* 

Agnes  Strickland,  in  her  “ Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England ,” 
says,  “In  1714  Queen  Anne’s  want  of  moderation  in  eating 
made  her  relapses  very  frequent ; for  instance,  after  being  in 
danger  with  gout  in  the  head  or  stomach  on  Friday,  she  would, 
on  the  Sunday  afterwards,  devour  a whole  fowl ; and  if  this 
was  the  repast  of  a patient  scarcely  convalescent,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  her  usual  meals  were  too  ample  for  a female 
who  took  no  exercise  and  performed  no  labour.  A French 
authority  declares  that  the  Queen’s  epicurism  led  her  to  hold 
regular  councils  with  her  cooks  on  affairs  of  the  table.  But 
devouring  large  quantities  of  food  was  this  Queen’s  propensity 
rather  than  a dainty  discrimination  regarding  its  quality.” 
James  II.,  whilst  Duke  of  York,  piqued  himself  on  his  skill 
in  the  culinary  art.  He  invented  a sauce,  which  he  “ did 
mightily  magnify,  and  did  eat  with  every  thing.”  Its  routine 
seems  very  simple  in  these  days  of  elaborate  cookery.  De 
Grammont,  however,  tells  us  of  a dinner  at  Abbeville,  where 
the  first  course  consisted  of  four  and  twenty  different  soups. 

The  inhabitants  of  northern  climes  are  found  to  be  equally 
prone  to  intemperance  with  the  natives  of  southern  latitudes. 

Montesquieu  remarks,  “ Go  from  the  equator  to  our  pole,  and 
you  will  find  drunkenness  increasing,  together  with  the  degree 
of  latitude.  Go  from  the  same  equator  to  the  opposite  pole, 
and  you  will  find  drunkenness  travelling  south,  as  on  this  side 
it  travels  towards  the  north.”  Drinking  habits  exist  among 


* (Anthologia  inedita.) 

“ To-morrow,  Piso,  at  the  evening  hour 
Thy  friend  will  lead  thee  to  his  simple  bower, 

To  keep  with  feast  our  annual  twentieth  night: 

If  there  you  miss  the  flask  of  Chian  wine, 

Yet  hearty  friends  you’ll  meet,  and,  while  you  dine, 

Hear  strains  like  those  in  which  the  gods  delight.” — Horace. 
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every  people,  whether  belonging  to  the  uncultivated  savage  or 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education  and  refinement. 

More  like  the  growing  taste  of  the  times  for  gastronomic 
principles  and  scientific  gormandizing  of  many  of  the  higher 
as  well  as  the  middle  classes  of  society  in  the  present  day 
cannot  he  shewn  than  by  inserting  in  the  note  below  a des- 
cription of  the  art  of  refining  the  science  of  eating,  by  a 
Med  icus.* 


Though  I have  not  been  able  to  carry  on  as 
consecutively  as  I could  have  wished,  the  records 
of  sensuality  through  each  respective  century 
from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  time,  yet 
the  mass  of  instances  I have  brought  forward 
upon  reputed  authority  at  almost  all  times,  and 
in  all  countries,  will  at  least  shield  me  from  the 
charge  of  deducing  my  conclusions  from  any 
thing  like  isolated  instances. 


* “ You  are  now  seated,  with  a sharp  appetite,  at  a well -garnished  dinner 
table,  eager  to  enjoy  the  highest  pleasures  of  mere  existence.  If  you 
attack  your  salmon  or  your  turbot  like  a seaman,  or  swallow  your  soup  by 
the  pint,  you  will  in  a few  seconds  get  to  the  end  of  the  race,  while  your 
neighbours  are  quietly  enjoying  the  nicest  tid-hits  of  the  entremets,  for 
which  you  have  not  reserved  a single  corner.  The  stomach  will  only 
hold  about  three  pints,  and  as  hunger  is  caused  by  want  of  secretion  of  the 
gastric  fluid,  and  is  therefore  increased  by  whatever  retards  its  secretion  by 
corrugating  the  stomach,  and  of  course  shutting  its  pores.  The  most 
powerful  whet  therefore  is  what  will  most  powerfully  shut  the  pores  of  the 
stomach.  Astringents  hold  the  first  place,  namely,  cold,  bitters,  and  acids, 
and  next  to  these  are  wine  and  brandy,  in  all  their  varied  forms.  Again, 
there  seems  to  be  a class  of  nerves  adapted  to  every  peculiar  food  and 
drink  we  take,  and  these  come  into  action  as  soon  as  their  proper  stimulus 
is  swallowed,  and  not  till  then.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  we  can  relish 
every  fresh  dish  as  highly  as  if  we  had  just  begun  to  dine.  Keep  always 
under  the  measure  of  these  points,  making  a small  allowance  for  the  gas 
that  will  be  necessarily  evolved  from  mixtures,  and  you  may  eat  with  safety 
of  all  the  disbes  at  table.  In  drinking  you  may  indulge  more  freely,  as 
the  liquor  will  make  its  escape  through  the  pores.” 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


ALCOHOL:  ITS  NATURE  AND  OPERATION  ON  THE  HEALTHY 

HUMAN  SYSTEM. 


Tlie  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  early  ages  of  the  -world — Their 
properties  and  powers — Proved  to  be  deleterious — Alcohol  a material 
agent  in  shortening  the  lives  of  the  human  race. 


The  habitual  violations  of  the  laws  of  life, 
which  have  been  so  abundantly  set  forth  in 
the  last  chapter,  exhibits  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  excess  and  degeneracy  of  the  human 
constitution,  extending  over  a period  of  nearly 
4000  years,  must  make  a sensible  impression  on 
the  mind  of  every  thinking  person,  and  cannot 
but  excite  universal  reflection  and  enquiry  as  to 
what  may  have  been  the  qualities  and  properties 
of  the  various  foods  and  drinks  on  which  man- 
kind subsisted,  as  well  as  what  were  the  habits 
of  life  subsequently  to  the  flood,  which  caused 
so  alarming  a curtailment  of  man’s  age. 

It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  precise  forms  of  ancient  excesses,  they , as  well 
as  modern  indulgences,  operated  with  injurious 
effect  on  the  organic  frame  of  man,  invariably 
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producing  the  same  fatal  results,  namely,  disease 
and  shortness  of  existence.  For  want  of  early 
authentic  records  we  cannot  obtain  positive 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  every  species 
of  food  upon  which  the  human  race  formerly 
subsisted ; hut  we  can,  by  the  most  conclusive 
evidences,  trace  the  qualities  and  properties  of  a 
species  of  drink  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  from  the  very  time  of  the  deluge  to  the 
present  hour,  and  which  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  when  habitually  indulged  in,  of  fearful 
import  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  human 
species.  We  can,  I repeat,  trace  the  history  of 
one  stimulating  beverage,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  professors  of  medicine,  professors  of  chemistry, 
philosophic  and  scientific  men,  contains  pro- 
perties of  so  deleterious  a nature  as  to  be  ranked 
by  them  among  the  most  poisonous  of  their 
medicaments  ! Toxicologists,  indeed,  place  it  at 
once  among  the  most  narcotic  acrid  poisons. 

This  long  encouraged  drink,  adopted  even 
by  the  most  civilized  and  religious  nations,  is 
alcohol,  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been 
used,  in  some  form  or  other  of  fermented* 
beverage,  as  part  of  man’s  ordinary  sustenance. 
It  is  of  so  questionable  a nature  as  to  call  for 


* The  intoxication  of  Noah,  and  the  Homeric  writings,  prove  at  once 
the  antiquity  of  fermented  wines. 
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the  most  scrupulous  investigation  ; nothing 
should  be  left  unexplored  or  unexplained,  that 
without  explanation  could  leave  uncertainty  as 
to  its  qualities,  or  cause  the  slightest  hesitation 
as  to  what  are  its  real  effects  upon  the  human 
frame.  I deem  it  right,  therefore,  as  being  so 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
treatise,  to  examine,  as  fully  as  is  consistent 
with  prescribed  limits,  into  the  precise  nature 
and  properties  of  alcohol,  in  order  that  my 
readers  may  have  a perfectly  defined  knowledge 
of  its  power  as  affecting  the  basis  on  which 
such  subject  rests. 

To  remove  all  doubt  of  its  ancient  existence 
and  use,  I cannot  possibly  quote  a higher  and 
more  conclusive  authority  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Sacred  Writings,  as  follows  : — “ And  Nabal’s 
heart  was  merry  within  him,  for  he  was  very 
drunken.”  1 Samuel  xxv.  36.  “ And  they  of 

Ephraim  shall  be  like  a mighty  man,  and  their 
heart  shall  rejoice  as  through  wine.”  Zech.  x.  7. 
(C  They  grope  in  the  dark  without  light,  and  he 
maketh  them  to  stagger  like  a drunken  man.” 
Job  xiii.  25. 

The  antiquity  and  use  of  alcohol  being  thus 
settled,  I now  proceed  to  examine  into  the 
properties  and  powers  of  this  substance,  still 
resting  upon  authorities  of  the  highest  order. 
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Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  in  his  “ Elements 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ,”  thus  describes 
alcohol : — 

“ Alcohol  is  a powerful  excitant,  both  in  its 
combined  and  uncombined  state.  It  is  highly 
inflammable,  its  vapour  catching  fire  on  the 
approach  of  any  ignited  body  and  generating  a 
large  quantity  of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

In  its  uncombined  state  it  boils  in  the 
open  air. 

Alcohol  exists  in  an  uncombined  state  in 
ardent  spirits. 

Every  vegetable  substance  which  contains 
sugar,  gum  fecula,  or  similar  principles,  when 
diluted  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a certain 
temperature,  undergoes  fermentation,  during 
which  the  ultimate  components  of  these  prin- 
ciples enter  into  new  combinations,  the  result 
of  which  is  the  formation  of  alcohol.  To  separate 
the  spirit  from  the  water  and  other  ingredients, 
the  whole  is  boiled  in  close  vessels,  and  the 
vapour  condensed ; so  that  the  alcohol,  which 
is  more  volatile  than  the  other  ingredients,  is 
obtained  in  combination  with  a small  portion  of 
essential  or  volatile  oil  and  some  water.  This 
process  is  termed  ‘ distillation,’  and  by  the  repe- 
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tition  of  it,  at  a lower  temperature,  the  alcohol 
is  freed  from  another  portion  of  the  water,  and 
then  constitutes  ardent  spirits,  which  are  named 
Arrack,  Brandy,  Geneva,  Bum,  Whiskey,  dc. 

Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
pressed  and  fermented,  and  is  the  next  com- 
bination of  alcohol.  It  is  necessarily  of  much 
older  origin  than  spirits,  as  it  must  be  produced 
before  spirits  can  be  formed. 

Uncombined  alcohol,  when  diluted  and  applied 
to  the  living  body,  acts  upon  the  nervous  energy, 
increasing  the  tone  of  the  part,  diminishing  the 
capacity  of  the  blood  vessels  and  adding  to  their 
power  of  carrying  forward  the  blood  which  they 
contain. 

The  exciting  property  of  concentrated  alcohol, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  inflames  the 
mucous  membrane  and  soon  destroys  its  vitality ; 
the  shock  is  communicated  through  the  nerves 
to  the  brain ; and  the  individual  often  dies 
before  there  is  time  for  absorption  to  have  taken 
place.  The  truth  of  the  remark  has  many 
times  been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of 
Sir  B.  Brodie  and  others. 

Dr.  Dods  stated,  before  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  writers  on  medical 
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jurisprudence  rank  alcohol  among  narcotico-acrid 
poisons  ; and  that  small  quantities,  il  repeated, 
always  prove  more  or  less  injurious,  the  morbid 
appearances  seen  after  death,  occasioned  by 
ardent  spirits,  exactly  agreeing  with  those  which 
result  from  poisoning,  caused  by  any  other 
substance  ranked  in  the  same  class.  The 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  blood  vessels  seem  to 
be  two-fold,  increased  excitement  and  con- 
traction in  their  diameter,  this  tends  to  produce 
enlargement  in  some  parts  of  the  blood  vessels, 
or  effusion,  should  their  coats  give  way  at  any 
part  of  their  course. 

Diseases  of  the  brain,  of  the  liver,  of  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels,  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  stomach, 
of  the  pancreas,  of  the  bladder, — apoplexy,  in- 
sanity, mental  delusions,  delirium  tremens, — all 
spring  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Mental 
dejection,  morbid  irritability,  frightful  delusions, 
aneurism,  murder,  suicide,  &c.,  Dr.  Dods  attri- 
butes to  strong  drinks  as  their  most  frequent 
origin. 

“ If,”  he  observes,  “ the  thoughtless  consumers, 
or  zealous  advocates  of  stimulating  beverages, 
would  accompany  us  to  a few  post-mortem 
examinations  of  individuals  who  have  persevered 
in  such  habits,  or  were  called  to  witness,  like 
us,  the  sufferings  they  previously  endured,  they 
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would  feel  horrified  at  their  own  folly  and 
ignorance,  and,  if  they  were  wise,  would  never 
touch  the  bowl  again.”* 

Dr.  Lettsom  says,  “ Nearly  all  the  illness  of  my 
adult  patients,  and  most  of  the  cases  of  sudden 
deaths  are  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  taking 
a glass  of  spirits  and  water  after  dinner.” 

Dr.  Garnett,  in  his  admirable  Lectures  on 
Health,  said,  “ Those  who  drink  only  a moderate 
quantity  of  wine  so  as  to  make  them  cheerful, 
but  not  absolutely  to  intoxicate,  may  imagine  it 
may  do  them  no  harm ; the  strong  and  robust 
may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle  and  the 
table  with  seeming  impunity ; but  depend  upon 
it,  if  a full  diet  of  animal  food  be  every  day 
indulged  in,  with  only  a moderate  portion  of 


* The  following  testimony  is  home  hy  Mr.  Wakley,  “ I think  intoxication 
likely  to  he  the  cause  of  one-half  of  the  Inquests  that  are  held.”  Mr.  Bell, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Inquests,  observed,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  so 
occasioned  was  supposed  to  be  three  out  of  five.  Then,  said  Mr.  Wakley, 
there  are  annually  1500  Inquests  in  the  Western  Division  of  Middlesex,  and 
according  to  that  ratio,  nine  hundred  of  the  deaths  are  produced  by  hard 
drinking.  I am  surprised  that  the  legislature,  which  is  so  justly  particular 
about  Chemists  and  Druggists  vending  poison,  is  not  equally  so  as  to  the 
vendors  of  ardent  spirits.  Ardent  spirits  may  be  thought  the  best  friend  I 
have,  it  causes  me  to  hold  annually  one  thousand  Inquests  more  than  I 
should  otherwise  hold.  But,  besides  these,  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
from  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits,  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand 
persons  in  the  metropolis  die  annually  upon  whom  no  Inquest  are  held ! 
Since  I have  been  Coroner,  I have  seen  so  many  murders  by  poison,  by 
drowning,  by  hanging,  by  cutting  the  throat  in  consequence  of  drinking 
ardent  spirits,  that  I am  astonished  that  the  legislature  docs  not  interfere. 
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wine,  its  baneful  influence  will  blast  the  vigour 
of  the  strongest  constitution.” 

Dr.  Rush  says,  “ I have  known  many  persons 
destroyed  by  ardent  spirits  who  were  never 
completely  intoxicated  during  the  whole  of 
their  lives.” 

Professor  Francis  says,  “Not  a blood  vessel, 
nor  a nerve,  nor  a tissue,  escapes  the  influence 
of  this  poison  (alcohol).” 

Dr.  Green  says,  “ Alcohol  in  all  its  forms  is  a 
virulent  poison.” 

Dr.  Pereira  defines  it  to  be  “ a powerful  irritant 
caustic  poison.” 

The  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  said,  “ Spirits  and 
poisons  are  synonymous  terms.” 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  Orfila,  Ma- 
jendie,  Brodie,  and  others,  on  living  animals, 
all  of  which  demonstrate  the  poisonous  and 
destructive  influence  of  alcohol. 

Dr.  Farre  stated,  also,  before  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  “ that  alcoholic  drinks 
kill  by  destroying  the  balance  of  circulation,  and 
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that  they  destroy  the  villous  coat  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  when 
death  is  inevitable.” 

Paris’s  Pharmacologia , vol.  i.,  page  244,  says, 
“ Here  we  have  irrefragable  proof  that  spirit  is  a 
poison  of  the  very  same  nature  as  prussic  acid — 
producing  the  same  effects — killing  by  the  same 
means.” 

“ It  would  be  difficult,”  remarks  Dr.  Gordon, 
“ to  find  a more  destructive  poison  than  ardent 
spirits.” 

M.  M.  Fodere  and  Orfila  place  alcohol  in  the 
same  class  as  coculus  indicus,  poisonous  mush- 
rooms, and  other  substances  of  a deleterious 
nature. 

Dr.  Edward  Johnson  asks,  What  is  poison  ? 
Poison  is  any  substance  which,  when  taken  into 
the  system,  has  the  effect  of  disordering  some 
of  the  actions  which  make  up  the  sum  of  life, 
and  which,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  will 
destroy  life  itself.  Spirit  has  the  effect  of 
disordering  the  nervous  system  to  so  great  a 
degree  as  to  produce  intoxication ; exciting  the 
brain  sometimes  to  madness,  always  to  folly; 
and  quickening  the  pulse  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Is  not  this  to  disorder  the  functions 
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of  life  ? And  if  it  be  taken  in  sufficient  quantity 
it  will. 

Aye,  but  you  may  say,  it  is  only  poisonous 
when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  ! True  : 
neither  is  prussic  acid,  nor  arsenic,  nor  mercury, 
nor  opium.  All  these  poisons  are  daily  given 
by  medical  men  without  destroying  life.  Why  ? 
Because  they  are  not  given  in  sufficient  quantity. 
But  will  you,  therefore,  contend  they  are  not 
poisons  ? It  is  the  effect  of  prussic  acid  to  lower 
the  nervous  system  below  the  natural  standard. 
It  is  the  effect  of  spirit  first  to  excite  the  nervous 
system  above,  and  then  to  depress  it  below,  that 
standard  also.  Both  these  effects  are  poisonous ; 
both  will  destroy  life,  if  carried  far  enough. 
Neither  will  destroy  life  if  not  carried  far  enough. 
Prussic  acid,  therefore,  and  spirit,  are  equally 
poisons,  though  neither  will  destroy  life,  unless 
in  sufficient  quantity.  But  would  you  willingly 
continue  to  swallow  prussic  acid  daily,  merely 
because  you  admired  its  delicious  flavour,  com- 
forting yourself  the  while  by  saying  that  it  could 
do  you  no  harm,  for  you  did  not  take  sufficient 
to  destroy  life  ? Above  all,  would  you  do  so, 
knowing  it  to  be  unnecessary  ? 

It  is  true  that  we  take  into  our  bodies  poisons 
called  medicines,  but  that  we  are  told  is  necessary 
to  save  our  lives,  or  to  cure  the  diseases  by  which 
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we  are  attacked ; and  so  we  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  danger  arising  from  such  poisons  for  a 
chance  of  recovery,  leaving  the  consequences  of 
swallowing  such  deleterious  substances  to  be 
expelled  from  the  body  in  any  manner  that  may 
be  possible.  But  these  alcoholic  liquors,  which 
are  proved  to  be  as  much  poisons  as  arsenic  or 
henbane,  we  voluntarily  take  in  some  form  or 
other  as  a beverage  every  day  of  our  lives. 

“ Who,  knowing  this,  will  yet  drink  on  and  die  ?” 


Such  are  the  nature  and  properties  of  alcohol, 
which  men  of  the  first  order  of  talent  have  tested, 
and  found  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  be  introduced 
into  the  human  body  in  any  shape  or  form 
whatever,  except  on  certain  occasions  for 
medicinal  purposes,  in  like  manner  as  digitalis, 
laudanum,  arsenic,  and  some  other  poisons,  are 
administered. 

Ought  there,  then,  to  exist  for  a moment  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that,  among 
other  baneful  substances  and  modes  of  life,  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  has  proved  a material 
agent  in  the  dreadful  work  of  shortening  the  lives  of 
the  human  race  V 

The  following  is  a synoptical  table  of  the 
classes,  orders,  and  genera  of  those  diseased 
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conditions  of  the  human  frame  which  are  in- 
duced by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 


Fevers. 

Inflammatory  Fever 
Putrid  do. 

Inflammations. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyes 
,,  Brain 

„ Lungs 

„ Heart 

,,  Peritoneum 

,,  Stomach 

,,  Bowels 

,,  Liver 

,,  Spleen 

,,  Kidnies 

„ Bladder 

Eruptive  Fevers. 

St.  Anthony's  Fire 
Nettle  Rash 
Thrush 

Hcemorrhages. 

Bleeding  at  the  Nose 
Spitting  of  Blood 
Vomiting  of  Blood 
Piles 

Discharges. 

Catarrh 

Dysentery 

Inflammatory  Diarrhoea 

Nervous  Diseases. 

Apoplexy 

Palsy 

Defect  of  Vital  Power. 
Indigestion 
Low  Spirits 


Spasmodic  Diseases. 

Locked  Jaw 
Convulsion 
Epilepsy 
Asthma 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart 

Difficult  Breathing 

Water  Brash 

Colic 

Cholera 

Purging 

Excessive  Secretion  of  Urine 
Hysterics 

Diseases  of  the  Mind. 

Idiotcy 

Melancholy 

Madness 

Delirium  with  trembling 
Nightmare 

Emaciation  of  the  System. 
Wasting 

No  Nourishment  from  Food 
Inebriate  Combustion 
Swellings. 

Corpulency 

Flatulent 

Flatulence 

Dropsy  of  the  Integuments 
,,  Head 

„ Chest 

,,  Abdomen 

Cutaneous  Diseases. 

King’s  Evil 

Scurvy 

Jaundice 
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Diseases  of  the  Senses. 


Tumours. 

Disease  of  the  Arteries 
Hardened  Tumours 


Gutta  Serena 
Diminished  Smell 


Taste 

Touch 


Displacement  of  Organs. 
Rupture 

Protrusion  uncovered 
Dislocation 


False  Appetites. 

Voracious  Appetite 
Constant  Thirst 
Depraved  Appetite 
Incontinence  in  Men 


Discontinuity  of  Farts. 


Women 


Ulcer 

Bruise 


Deficient  Appetites. 
Bad  Appetite 


Fracture 

Wound 


Impotence 

With  this  catalogue  of  examples  and  illus- 
trations which  shew  the  probable  causes  and 
the  material  agencies  that  have  abbreviated 
the  duration  of  human  life,  the  author  might 
have  closed  this  treatise,  having,  so  far  as 
human  research  could  assist  him,  fulfilled  his 
undertaking.  An  exposition  of  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  on  health  and  life  has,  however, 
occurred  to  him  to  be  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  principle  of  his  subject,  that 
he  is  induced,  as  an  adjunct  to  it,  to  extend 
these  pages  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  veil 
that  conceals  the  degrading  bondage  of  living 
under  the  impression  that  alcoholic  liquors  may, 
without  harm,  form  part  of  the  ordinary  susten- 
ance of  man  ! 
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This  popular  but  dangerous  doctrine,  so 
difficult  to  dislodge  from  the  public  brain,  has 
taken  so  strong  a bold  of  the  human  mind,  that 
all  reflection  as  to  its  fatal  results  has  been 
obscured.  The  indulgence  has,  as  it  were, 
become  venerable  by  lapse  of  time/  and  it  is 
quietly  left  to  reign  triumphant. 

To  lay  bare  to  men’s  consciousness  the  vast 
amount  of  irresolution,  which,  as  to  the  great 
mass  of  society,  has  prevented  the  torrent  of 
this  almost  universal  intemperance  from  being 
stemmed,  and  to  set  forth  such  examples  and 
arguments,  as  may  be  likely  to  work  a re- 
formation in  such  continued  transgression  of 
the  laws  of  living,  as  will  effectually  protect 
the  vital  power  from  becoming  extinct  sooner 
than  nature  intended,  is  the  author’s  exclusive 
object. 

To  talk  of  men  in  full  health  wanting  stimuli , 
is  a libel  upon  our  common  intellect.  Have 
they  not  stimulus  in  the  food  they  eat,  in  the 
atmosphere  they  breathe,  in  the  continued  round 
of  duties  which  engage  their  bodily  powers,  or 
mental  energies,  enough  to  preserve  them  in 
health  and  strength,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  adventitious  assistance  ? If  not,  alteration 
in  diet  or  regimen,  or  the  use  of  remedies  which 
tend  to  promote  the  regular  play  of  the  functions 

it  2 
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according  to  nature  should  be  had  recourse  to, 
rather  than  alcoholic  stimulants,  which  only 
tend  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  whole  system. 
An  inflammatory,  stimulating,  poisonous  liquid  is 
all  the  distiller  produces.  Wine,  spirit,  and  ale  are 
all  alike  as  it  regards  the  fact  of  their  being  stimu- 
lants, differing  only  somewhat  in  kind  and  degree. 
The  very  nature  of  a stimulant  is  to  bring  on 
a subsequent  depression,  while  losing  its  power 
by  frequent  repetition.  The  following  depression 
is  proportionate  to  the  previous  excitement ; and 
the  loss  is  thus,  at  least,  equivalent  to  the  gain  : 
and  so  through  frequent  repetitions  it  becomes 
necessary  to  bring  the  system  up  to  par,  an 
increased  dose  being  required  to  produce  that 
effect.  Wine,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  whiskey,  &c., 
when  pure,  are  nothing  but  alcohol  and  water, 
and  the  fiery  spirit  in  each  of  them  is  obtained 
by  heat  and  fermentation,  from  various  saccharine 
substances.  Gin,  whiskey,  and  british  brandy, 
are  distilled  from  grain;  rum  from  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  foreign  brandy  from  grapes ; but, 
pray,  mark  ! In  none  of  these  is  there  the  least 
particle  of  nourishment ; nay,  worse,  every  one 
of  them  is  a poison  proved  to  be  such  by  all 
scientific  men. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  then  of  such 
beverages.  They  are  manifestly  fatal  not  only 
to  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  but  also  to 
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the  nervous  and  general  system,  as  I will  point 
out.  What,  I would  ask,  should  give  man  the 
privilege  of  continued  transgressions  of  the  laws 
of  nature  with  impunity,  when  such  trans- 
gression leads  to  disease  and  death  ? Is  it 
because  the  abyss  on  whose  brink  the  multitude 
stagger  in  a half  sleep  of  indecision  and  prejudice, 
has  never  been  pictured  to  them  in  all  its  terrors  ? 
otherwise,  men,  endowed  with  intellect,  would 
surely  be  moved  to  cast  off  and  abandon  that 
which,  at  the  best,  is  but  a temporary  gratification, 
and  would  at  once  rid  themselves  of  a crime 
that  perverts  their  very  enjoyments  into  pains, 
and  abbreviates  their  existence. 

Few,  probably,  ever  attempt  to  put  these 
questions  home  to  their  own  hearts,  or  even  to 
define  their  own  notions  on  these  matters.  The 
multitude  are  content  to  go  through  life  with  the 
most  vague  and  indistinct  impressions.  They 
regard  such  disease  as  enter  their  bodies  as 
having  so  little  connexion  with  their  own  volun- 
tary actions  and  habits,  that  nothing  they  can 
do  can  prevent  disease,  or  vary  the  time  or  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  accordingly  they  believe  it 
all  to  be  a matter  of  chance  or  of  fate ; while,  as 
to  medical  remedies,  they  seem  to  expect  them 
to  act,  if  not  as  an  antidote  to  a poison,  yet  with 
no  reference  to  their  dietetic  customs  and  volun- 
tary habits. 
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I will  therefore  in  the  next  chapter  endeavour 
fully  to  explain  what  are  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  corporeal  and  mental,  on  the  healthy 
human  body ; so  that  it  may  clearly  appear  that 
any  method  of  stimulating  the  functions  of  the 
human  frame  beyond  their  natural  course  must 
cause  the  fund  of  vitality  to  run  out  the  sooner ; 
and,  conversely,  that  the  exclusive  and  limited 
use  of  that  which  is  suitable  and  natural,  will 

f 

cause  life  to  last  the  longer. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS,  AND  THE  CUSTOMS 
OF  DRINKING  AND  INEBRIETY. 


Ruinous  and  pernicious  consequences  of  alcoholic  drinks  unveiled — Process 
of  producing  alcohol — Beginnings  of  the  baneful  desire  of  drinking — 
Fatal  evils  resulting  from  an  inordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors — 
Preservation  against  the  evils  of  drinking — Fatal  results  from  habitual 
intemperance — Encouragement  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  to  drink 
from  etiquette  and  rule — Examples  of  the  lower  classes  to  habitual 
modes  of  drinking — The  term  moderation  in  drinking  explained — 
Punishment  for  habitual  intoxication — Bacchanalian  melodies  in  favour 
of  drinking  exposed — Contradictory  opinions  of  medical  men  concerning 
the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors — Personal  indisposition  pleaded  to  justify 
intemperate  drinking — Opinions  of  the  Faculty  and  others  as  to  the 
administration  of  alcoholic  drinks  medicinally — Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drinks  explained — The  pledge  shown  to  be  derogatory  to 
man — Manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 


The  highest  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  is  to 
strengthen,  as  much  as  it  lies  in  our  power 
to  do,  every  disposition  which  constitutes  or 
forms  a part  of  our  own  preservation ; and  wre 
err  against  this  high  duty,  and  prepare  ourselves 
for  weakening  our  resolutions,  so  often  as  we 
yield  to  a single  allurement,  or  are  betrayed  into 
the  slightest  deviation.  In  yielding  once,  we 
lose  our  hold ; and  the  lapse  is  almost  like  a 
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license  to  yield  again.  The  second  error  seems 
to  save  us  from  the  pain  of  thinking  that 
the  temptation,  which  we  before  supposed  to 
vanquish  our  feeble  virtue,  was  one  which  even 
that  feeble  virtue  was  capable  of  overcoming; 
and  our  present  weakness  is  to  us,  as  it  were, 
a sort  of  indistinct  and  secret  justification  of 
the  fact. 

This  human  degradation — this  relinquishment 
of  the  intellect  with  which  we  are  endowed — 
applies  to  that  truly  alarming  feature  of  the  age, 
namely,  the  utter  apathy  and  indifference  generally 
manifested  as  to  the  destruction  done  throughout  the 
land  hy  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  If  this  self- 
betraying  and  suicidal  practice  existed  only  in 
particular  parts  of  the  land ; if  the  slightest 
proof  could  he  produced  of  even  the  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  the  naturally  and  necessarily 
destructive  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  in 
reference  to  human  health  and  life,  the  case 
would  be  altered.  Would  men  call  to  their  aid 
true  sincerity  and  reflection,  and  take  a calm 
review  of  the  degenerate  condition  into  which 
they  have  brought  themselves  by  the  use  of 
these  insidious  drinks,  contrasting  it  with  what 
they  might  have  been,  had  reason  allowed  its 
just  supremacy  and  dictated  a diet  in  accordance 
with  nature,  methinks  they  would  ere  yet  break 
away  from  the  influence  of  this  mysterious  and 
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bewitching  spell — but  when  neither  sense  of 
shame  nor  sense  of  duty,  neither  a proper  regard 
for  their  own  welfare  nor  even  an  enlightened 
estimate  of  the  best  means  of  procuring  true 
pleasure,  can  restrain  them  from  rushing  head- 
long to  destruction  with  their  eyes  open,  their 
understanding  unshackled,  and  nothing  to  hinder 
them  from  exercising  their  own  will,  their  case 
is  indeed  hopeless,  and  no  earthly  power  can 
arrest  the  impetus  of  their  mad  descent. 

It  is  from  the  beginnings  of  the  baneful  desire 
of  drinking  that  we  are  to  be  saved,  if  we  are 
saved  at  all ; for  at  the  commencement  of 
taking  into  our  bodies  deleterious  drinks,  we  are 
sensible  of  certain  twinges  of  remorse,  which 
almost  invariably  embitter  our  existence  at  the 
time,  and  produce  flickering  resolutions  not 
to  continue  but  to  discard  the  incipient  vice. 
These,  however,  are  not  strong  enough  to  reform, 
they  are  only  keen  enough  to  disturb.  It  is, 
indeed,  characteristic  of  all  imperfect  sentiments 
of  remorse  that  they  embitter  the  condition  of 
the  subject  for  a time,  but  without  reclaiming 
him  from  the  censurable  career  upon  which  he 
is  conscious  of  having  entered,  and  when  once 
this  vice  is  confirmed  into  a habit,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  man  is  complete,  and  there  is  less 
hope  of  him,  even  though  he  seldom  reach  the 
stage  of  manifest  excess,  than  in  the  case  of  one 
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who  has  been  surprised  into  an  insulated  act 
of  debauch. 

Could  we  but  adequately  paint  what  is  before 
our  own  eyes,  and  could  we  show  to  the  healthful 
youth  some  form  of  feeble  age,  the  wrinkled 
front,  the  dim  eye,  the  withered  cheek,  the 
wasted  limbs  that  cannot  bear,  without  additional 
support,  even  that  thin  frame  which  bends  over 
them  to  the  earth,  so  soon  to  receive  all  that  is 
not  yet  wholly  dead  and  consumed  in  the  half- 
living skeleton, — could  we  say  to  him,  as  he 
gazes  almost  with  terror  on  this  mixed  semblance 
of  death  and  life,  the  form  on  which  you  are 
now  looking  will  shortly  be  your  oivn , if  you  do 
not  summon  immovable  resolution  to  resist  at 
once  the  temptation  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks, — how  incredulous  would  the  heart  of 
this  young  man  be  to  the  prophetic  intimation  ! 
It  might  seem  scarcely  possible  to  him,  as  yet 
free  from  this  consequence  of  intemperance ; 
for,  although  he  observes  around  him  sickness, 
suffering,  and  premature  death,  he  is  still  ignorant 
of  their  arising  from  abuses  in  the  modes  of 
living,  and  from  the  apparent  inability  of  men 
to  withstand  the  allurements  of  this  fatal  vice. 
Thus  might  he  be  led  to  reason  with  himself, 
“ Are  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  then,  such  as 
that  human  beings,  endowed  with  intellect,  are 
incapable  of  refraining  from  practices  directly 
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opposed  to  tlie  very  ends  they  seem  to  desire, 
practices  that  will  ultimately  destroy  them?” 
It  would  appear,  to  this  ingenuous  young  man, 
scarcely  possible  that  any  number  of  years 
should  convert  what  he  felt  and  saw  in  his 
own  vigorous  frame  into  that  scarcely  breathing 
thing  of  feebleness  and  misery,  the  counterpart 
of  which,  when  a few  short  years  should  have 
passed  over  him,  he  was  himself  truly  to 
become. 

He  who  indulges  immoderately  in  the  use  of 
strong  drinks  may,  if  he  pleases,  fancy  himself 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  elysium  of  delight,  but 
let  him  rest  assured  that  he  verifies  the  declara- 
tion of  Seneca,  “ That  such  a man  pays  his  liberty 
for  his  delights,  and  sells  himself  for  what  he 
buys,”  for  the  condition  of  drunkenness  in  all  its 
stages  is  one  of  poisoning. 

Stimuli  may  lift  a mans  intellectual  faculties 
as  well  as  his  feelings  of  enjoyment  above  their 
ordinary  level ; but  for  how  long  a period  ? Why, 
almost  the  shortest  that  can  be  conceived ; 
otherwise,  it  might  constitute  something  like 
an  excuse  for  having  had  recourse  to  them,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  system  can  in  no  instance  be 
urged  beyond  its  accustomed  and  natural  pitch 
of  excitement  without  being  succeeded  by  a 
correspondent  degree  of  depression  and  collapse. 
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In  what  way,  then,  is  it  possible  to  move  men 
so  as  to  work  a thorough  conviction  on  their 
minds,  that  by  their  indulgencies  in  alcoholic 
liquors  they  are  literally  becoming  their  own 
destroyers  ? Every  conceivable  attempt  has 
been  already  made,  every  possible  argument  and 
device  have  been  brought  into  action,  medical  as 
well  as  non-medical  men  have  tried  to  induce 
a right  state  of  feeling,  hut  all  to  no  avail.  To 
every  such  representation  it  is  replied,  “ that  to 
call  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  daily  potion  of 
fermented  liquor  which  has  been  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial  by  ourselves  and  our  fore- 
fathers is  arbitrary.”  “ Why,”  they  retort,  “were 
such  and  such  wines  and  other  products  of 
nature  made  so  stimulating  and  tempting  to 
the  palate,  and  why  do  they  make  us  so  vigorous 
and  happy  ? Are  not  these  proofs  that  they  are 
good  ? ” 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question.  In  the  one  under  consideration, 
it  is  indeed  most  material.  Some  writers  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  defend 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  have 
been  given  to  man  had  they  not  been  good  ! This 
specious  mode  of  reasoning,  hut  too  readily 
makes  its  way  with  many,  who,  without  inquiry, 
exult  in  the  possession  of  an  argument  which 
they  declare  to  be  of  an  unanswerable  character. 
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The  evil  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  is,  that 
people  are  prone  to  decide  in  favor  of  that  which 
is  most  congenial  to  their  own  inclinations, 
without  ever  bestowing  a glance  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question.  If,  then,  in  the 
present  instance,  both  sides  were  taken  into 
account,  it  would  be  found,  that,  though  these 
inebriating  drinks  are  certainly  manufactured 
from  substances  which  are  the  productions  of 
nature,  yet  they  have  themselves  no  claim  to 
be  considered  natural  productions, — the  vinous 
fermentation  by  means  of  which  they  are  derived, 
being  not  only  not  a healthy  condition  of 
vegetable  matter,  but  actually  a condition  of 
matter  in  its  progress  to  decay,  and  consequently 
altogether  detrimental  to  health  and  life. 

Alcohol,  which  is  the  really  intoxicating  prin- 
ciple in  all  vinous  and  spirituous  fluids,  is  entirely 
the  product  of  artificial  agencies,  and  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  any  body  or  product  of 
animal  or  vegetable  vitality.  Nature  abhors  and 
disowns  it.  It  is  the  result  of  fermentation,  a 
horrible  process  of  decomposition,*  which  takes 
place  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances  when 
life  has  left  them.  Multitudes  of  dead  things 


* “Nature,”  observes  Count  Chaptal,  “ never  forms  spirituous  liquors ; 
she  rots  the  grape  upon  the  branch,  but  it  is  art  which  converts  the  juice 
into  (alcoholic)  wine.” — L'art  de  faire  Ic  Vin,  p.  ii.  Paris,  1819. 
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will  yield  it,  and  it  cannot  be  produced  from  any 
parentage  but  rottenness  and  corruption  ! It  is, 
in  polite  phrase,  a product  of  the  action  of  decay 
consequent  upon  the  loss  of  life. 

Did  not  every  source  of  information  and  every 
community  of  persons  daily  furnish  us  with 
expressions  of  astonishment  and  execration  at 
the  fatal  evils  ever  resulting  from  the  inordinate 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  accumulate  the 
clearest  and  strongest  evidence  that  the  use 
of  such  beverages,  however  obstinately  persevered 
in,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  destructive  to  the  human 
constitution,  we  might  be  induced  to  conclude 
that  there  still  existed  some  degree  of  uncertainty 
as  to  their  deleterious  effects.  They  might  in 
that  case  be  considered  as  not  so  very  dangerous 
as  to  merit  absolute  exclusion  from  the  table  as 
a means  of  sustenance,  or  at  least  their  use 
might  be  deemed  a matter  not  very  considerable 
or  important.  But,  when  we  see  the  deadly 
havoc  these  drinks  make  in  society,  and  when 
we  reflect  that  their  dangerous  tendency  if  not 
equally  well  known  to  all  who  use  them,  is  yet 
very  generally  understood,  can  we  regard  as  any- 
thing less  than  a deplorable  infatuation,  the 
fascination  which  impels  men  towards  the  eager 
and  undue  consumption  of  beverages  from  which 
they  should  shrink  as  they  would  from  poison, 
and  which  these  beverages  have  been  proved  to  be. 
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For,  although  drink  is  required  simply  to 
repair  the  waste  of  the  natural  fluids,  and  water 
is  universally  held  by  competent  judges  to  be 
the  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  men  have 
sought  out  inventions,  and  required  beverages 
that  they  can  take  pleasure  in  drinking,  whether 
they  are  thirsty  or  not : so  that,  in  truth,  to 
quench  the  thirst  has  become  one  of  the  last 
things  that  men  drink  for;  they  drink  whether 
they  are  dry  or  not,  simply  because  they  have 
discovered  a way  of  making  the  art  of  drinking 
pleasing  to  the  palate  * 

The  higher  order  of  society  have  upon  their 
dinner  tables  liquors  almost  as  various  as  the 
dishes,  and  each  of  delicious  flavor  and  potent 
quality ; they  surfeit  themselves  with  these  at- 
tractive poisons  of  the  kitchen  and  the  distillery. 
At  evening  parties  and  morning  dejeuners,  and 
fetes  champetres,  and  many  other  invented 
occasions  for  similar  indulgence,  the  system  is 
surcharged  with  these  piquant,  but  deleterious 
substances.  And,  independently  of  these  set 
occasions,  general  custom  makes  them  offer  and 
receive  wines  and  other  liqueurs,  as  imperatively 
as  if  it  were  the  law  of  the  land,  to  gratify  a 


“ Heap  up  the  fire,  drive  off  the  cold, 

Bring  Sabine  wine  of  four  years  old, 

And  leave  the  gods  our  cares!  ” — Virgil. 
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large  plurality  of  ingenious  motives,  derived 
from  etiquette  and  rule. 

The  lower  classes  in  life,  I need  scarcely  say, 
have  their  full  share  in  the  intoxicating  poisons, 
in  a more  humble,  but  not  less  dangerous 'form. 
Many  of  their  drinking  usages  are  compulsory. 
Among  them,  the  habit  is  regulated  by  system, 
as  to  times  and  occasions.  Their  drinking  is 
for  the  most  part  connected  with  business : the 
“ footings  ” of  workmen  are  paid  in  liquor,  the 
apprenticeship  fines  are  expended  in  drink ; they 
drink  on  birthdays  and  at  christenings,  marriages 
and  funerals,  on  the  payment  of  their  rent,  on 
the  wages  pay-night,  and  frequently  on  Monday, 
of  which,  many  of  the  idle  have  made  a Saint’s 
day,  consecrated  to  drink.  Hardly  a movement 
can  be  made  by  mechanics  and  labourers,  but 
drink  must  accompany  it. 

Since  the  influence  of  example  is  so  mighty? 
the  seductive  nature  of  these  liquors  so  powerful, 
and  our  responsibility  unchanged,  how  can  we 
continue  to  tolerate  their  use,  even  in  the 
smallest  quantities  ?* 


* Let  no  man  fancy  because  be  does  not  drink  much  that  he  is  not  a sot. 
Intemperance  is  to  be  measured  not  by  the  quantity  of  wine,  but  by  its  effect 
on  the  constitution ; not  by  cups,  but  consequences.  Pope  said,  that  to 
him  more  than  one  glass  was  a debauch ; and  every  man  who  habitually 
takes  more  than  his  stomach  can  bear,  sooner  or  later  arrives  at  those 
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Could  we  but  fix  the  boundaries  of  moderation 
regarding  these  drinks,  in  its  true  and  legitimate 
sense,  and  compel  all  men  to  observe  them  to 
the  very  letter,  we  might  then  perhaps  contend 
more  consistently  for  their  use  within  those 
limits,  and  not  urge  inexorably  the  arbitrary 
principle  of  total  abstinence.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt,  that  in  at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten 
cases  in  which  the  medical  man  is  called  in, 
the  disorder  is  caused,  if  not  by  hard  drinking, 
yet  by  that  regular  system  of  indulgence,  which 
is  self-deceivingly  termed,  “ the  moderate  use  of 
wine  and  spirituous  liquors." 

More  mischief  has  been  done  by  the  hacknied 
phrase  “ moderation ,”  as  applied  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  than  may  be  imagined.  It 
is  well  known,  that,  in  many  instances,  persons 
who  profess  such  moderation  drink  more  liquors 
than  numbers  of  men  who  are  branded  with 
the  name  of  “ drunkard.”  If  men  drink  liquors 
in  moderate  but  daily  quantities,  pacing  slowly 
along  the  road  that  leads  thousands  to  destruction , 


miseries  which  are  the  effects  of  hard  drinking.  Every  healthy  toper  is  a 
decoy-duck,  and  no  more  proves  that  health  is  safe  in  intemperance,  than 
an  unwounded  soldier  that  life  is  secure  in  battle.  ‘ Strength  of  nature  in 
youth,’  says  Lord  Bacon,  ‘ passes  over  many  excesses  which  are  owing  a 
man  till  his  age.’  Drunkenness,  amongst  persons  of  character  and  educa- 
tion, is  considered,  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  once  sinful  and  degrading.  The 
consequence  has  been  increased  longevity,  and  the  disappearance  among 
the  upper  grades  of  society  of  a host  of  distempers  that  follow  in  the  train 
of  inebriety.- — Brande. 


I 
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but  stopping  short  of  positive  intoxication,  and 
thus  retaining  the  ability  to  fill  their  vocations, 
they  consider  themselves,  and  are  frequently 
designated  as,  “ drinkers  in  moderation.” 

This  plausible  word  moderation  is  used  in 
reference  alike  to  the  cautiously  temperate  man 
and  to  the  strong-constitutioned  bacchanalian. 
It  is  applied  to  the  act  of  drinking  now  and 
then  a glass  of  intoxicating  liquor,  as  well  as 
to  the  habit  of  gulping  down  daily  a large 
quantity  of  strong  drinks.  Moderation  is  a much 
more  flattering  word  than  intemperance,  and, 
by  adopting  it,  the  habitual,  measured  toper 
fancies  that  he  will  avoid  reproach.  It  is  a word 
altogether  perverted  from  its  true  sense ; it 
ought  to  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  As  well 
might  a man  profess  to  be  moderate  in  his  diet, 
though  having  his  table  daily  spread  with  all 
the  favourite  dishes  of  the  epicure,  as  profess 
to  be  a moderate  drinker  while  daily  using 
destructive  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Moderation , 
when  applied  to  intoxicating  beverages,  no 
longer  retains  its  proper  signification,  being 
made  to  mean  anything,  in  truth,  between 
true  sobriety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme 
drunkenness  on  the  other.  It  is  not  used  merely 
to  denote  the  mean  distance,  but  to  describe 
the  entire  space  between  the  two  extremes. 
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It  is  not  true  temperance,  but  affected  sobriety 
and  secret  inebriation,  and  consequently  is  the 
highway  to  the  worst  forms  of  intemperance. 

The  purchase  of  this  dear-bought  pleasure, 
sociality,  soon  becomes  conviviality ; and  con- 
viviality speedily  degenerates  into  settled  de- 
bauchery, which  brings  on  pain,  disease,  infirmity, 
and  premature  death.*  Though  antiquity  has 
handed  down  Bacchanalian  melodies  in  praise 
of  wine  and  strong  drinks;  and  the  delicious 
liquors  of  Anacreon  have  been  celebrated  in 
strains  yet  more  delicious  by  raving  versifiers  of 
our  own  age  and  country ; we  must  not  look  for 
reason  or  truth  in  the  compositions  of  men  who, 
if  not  inebriated  when  they  write,  write  to 
encourage  the  promotion  of  the  pernicious  habit 


\ 

* Dr.  Cheyne  of  Dublin,  relates  a remarkable  case  of  the  inveteracy  of 
the  drinking  habit.  “A  gentleman  very  amiable  in  his  disposition,  and 
justly  popular  among  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  contracted  habits  of 
intemperance;  his  friends  argued,  implored,  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  he  thus  put  an  end  to  all  importunity.  A friend  addressed  him  in 
the  following  strain : — ‘ Dear  Sir  George ; your  family  are  in  the  utmost 
distress  on  account  of  this  unfortunate  habit;  they  perceive  that  your 
business  is  neglected,  your  moral  influence  is  gone,  {your  health  is  ruined, 
and,  depend  upon  it,  the  coats  of  your  stomach  will  soon  give  way,  and 
then  a change  will  come  too  late.’  The  poor  victim,  deeply  convinced  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  replied  thus  : — ‘ My  good  friend,  your 
remarks  are  indeed  too  true,  but  1 can  no  longer  resist  temptation.  If  a 
bottle  of  brandy  stood  at  one  hand,  and  the  pit  of  Hell  yawned  on  the 
other,  and  if  I were  convinced  that  I were  to  be  pushed  in,  as  surely  as  I 
took  one  glass  more,  I could  not  refrain.  You  are  all  very  kind  ; 1 ought 
to  be  very  grateful  for  so  many  kind  good  friends,  but  you  may  spare  your- 
selves the  pain  of  trying  to  reform  me,  the  thing  is  now  impossible.’  ” 

i 2 
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in  others.*  Let  men,  instead  of  consulting 
these  hired  retainers  of  the  wine  merchant  and 
the  distiller,  inform  themselves  a little  of  the 
digestive  processes,  and  they  will  soon  discover 
that  habits  of  wine  bibbing  and  spirit  drinking 
derange  the  machinery  on  whose  smooth  operation 
their  lives  depend ; for  alcohol,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  or  should  know,  does  not  nourish,  but 
only  stimulates, — exhilarates  if  you  will,  but 
exhilarates  as  fire  exhilarates  ! Would  carbon 
or  any  other  combustible  exhilarate  only  to  burn 
up,  consume,  and  destroy  ? 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  shake  public 
faith  and  engender  scepticism,  than  the  ever 
varying  opinions  and  practices  of  the  age  by 
medical  men  concerning  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
liquors  upon  the  human  body.  In  fact  no 
beneficial  results  can  reasonably  he  expected 
from  a science  with  respect  to  the  first  principles 
of  which  its  professors  are  at  variance. 

The  following  is  a list  of  contrary  opinions  of 


• The  number  of  persons  that  die  from  diseases  produced  by  alcohol  is 
calculated  to  be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  -whole  adult  male  population, 
together  with  a considerable  portion  of  adult  females  of  the  lower  classes. 
This  estimate  will  appear  less  extraordinary  when  it  is  stated,  that,  besides 
producing  intoxication,  this  fluid,  like  other  poisons,  is  absorbed  and 
mingles  with  the  blood,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  blood  by  distillation, 
— Dr.  Robert  Williams’  Elementary  Principles  of  Medicine. 
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medical  men,  extracted  from  accredited  publica- 
tions : — 


One  Doctor  says, 

A glass  or  two  of  wine 
during  dinner,  particularly  for 
the  debilitated,  is  a proper 
stimulus  and  conducive  to 
digestion. 

Wine  raises  the  pulse,  pro- 
motes perspiration,  and  warms 
the  habit. 


Temperate  indulgence  in 
alcohol  is,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, of  great  benefit 
to  the  race  of  opiates  as  a 
wholesome  stimulant. 

Alcohol,  although  so  power- 
fully exciting,  yet,  when  pro- 
perly diluted,  may  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  restoring  every 
diseased  state  of  the  function 
to  its  natural  condition,  or 
that  of  health. 

Some  men  have  lived  to  a 
good  old  age  who  have  been 
habitual  drunkards. 


In  the  case  of  recovery  from 
a fever,  I had  ordered  unre- 
stricted ample  diet,  and  had 
prescribed  porter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  power  to  the 
vessels  to  contract. 


Another  Doctor  says, 

Wine,  instead  of  promoting, 
rather  tends  to  disturb  the 
powers  of  digestion. 


Wines  and  spirits  should 
never  have  been  brought  into 
common  use ; the  body  re- 
quires nourishment  not  excite- 
ment. 

The  man  who  is  influenced 
by  alcohol  is  like  a vessel 
without  a helm,  drifting  to 
destruction. 

Ardent  spirits,  in  every 
instance,  as  articles  of  diet, 
are  pernicious,  and,  even  as 
medicines,  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 


If,  by  virtue  of  a strong 
constitution,  a few  drunkards 
have  arrived  at  old  age,  thou- 
sands are  destroyed  in  the 
prime  of  life  by  intemperance. 

Beer,  and  all  alcoholic 
beverages,  are  to  the  human 
body  what  manure  is  to  the 
trees,  they  force  the  fruits, 
but  they  are  detrimental  to 
the  tree. 
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One  Doctor  says, 

To  those  who  are  engaged 
in  active  corporeal  employ- 
ments, and  whose  digestive 
powers  are  in  a good  state, 
we  shall  commonly  find  that 
fermented  liquors  afford  a 
beverage  at  once  salutary 
and  invigorating,  the  quantity 
of  mucilage  with  which  the 
alcohol  is  enveloped,  counter- 
acting its  pernicious  effects. 

That  alcohol  in  its  com- 
bined state  is  regarded  by 
every  description  of  mankind 
as  one  of  the  essentials  of 
life. 


The  habitual  use  of  wine  is 
safest,  or  most  salutary,  when 
the  habit  is  excited  with 
exercise  out  of  doors. 


I recommend  alcohol  to 
supply  the  deficient  elements 
of  respirations,  and,  as  a 
medicine,  to  give  tone  for 
a time. 


Another  Doctor  says, 

Alcoholic  drinks  do  not  in- 
crease warmth,  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  decrease  it ; and, 
therefore,  fermented  liquors 
are  bad  elements  of  respi- 
ration. They  cannot  impart 
tone,  but  must  destroy  it,  and 
ought  to  be  most  cautiously 
abstained  from. 


Alcohol  results  from  the 
distillation  offermented  grape, 
sugar ; it  is  merely  a result  of 
the  decomposition  of  this  sugar 
with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 
Ethule  forms  ether,  which 
again,  with  a union  in  water, 
forms  alcohol,  so  that  this 
terrible  poison  is  only  the 
hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethule. 

If  a full  diet  of  animal  food 
he  every  day  indulged  in,  with 
only  a moderate  portion  of 
wine,  its  baneful  influence 
will  blast  the  vigour  of  the 
strength  and  constitution. 

I maintain  that,  according 
to  the  principles  of  Liebig, 
alcohol  acts  as  a poison,  by 
hindering  the  nourishment 
and  impairing  the  strength 
of  the  body. 


To  these  contradictory  opinions  do  I attribute 
the  absolute  refusal  of  many  persons  to  examine 
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further  into  a subject  which  so  seriously  con- 
cerns their  welfare.  Can  any  one,  after  viewing 
such  contradictions,  extracted  from  reputable 
medical  works,  written,  too,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  non-medical  public,  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that,  by  the  shewing  of  the 
faculty  themselves,  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
cannot  but  rest  on  conflicting  conclusions. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  perplexity  occa- 
sioned by  the  promulgation  of  directly  opposite 
opinions  on  equal  authority,  many  of  these  books 
having  relation  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  human  body  in  the  aggregate,  and  to  the 
structures  and  functions  of  all  its  several  parts, 
systems,  and  organs,  though  excellent  no  doubt, 
are,  nevertheless,  but  ill- adapted  to  instruct 
general  readers  to  become  learners  from  them  in 
what  manner  they  may  best  guard  against  the 
temptations  connected  with  alcoholic  liquors,  or 
how  their  fiery  potency  operates  on  the  system 
into  which  they  are  admitted;  nearly  all  these 
books  are  unfit  to  be  placed  in  any  but  pro- 
fessional hands,  since  they  do  not  convey  that 
popular  knowledge  on  the  subject  which  the 
public  look  for,  and  which  alone  would  answer 
the  end  in  view. 

To  select,  however,  from  the  vast  accumulation 
of  matter  of  which  the  generality  of  medical 
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books  are  composed,  whatever  is  really  valuable 
on  the  subject  of  stimulants  and  inebriating 
drinks,  would  indeed  be  a tedious  task  to  the 
uninitiated  in  medicine.  The  truths  alleged  to 
have  been  discovered,  being  mingled  with  in- 
numerable technical  obscurities,  and  an  equal 
infinitude  of  controversial  assertions,  men  will 
not  give  their  time  only  to  find  out  how  little  is 
known  with  absolute  certainty  ! 

Personal  indisposition  is  many  times  pleaded  as 
a justification  of  intemperate  drinking,  and  there 
cannot  be  a more  fatal  plea ; for  if  the  party 
perseveres,  it  is  certain  that  a diseased  habit  of 
body  will  soon  be  induced  and  confirmed,  which 
will  by  and  by  convert  into  a morbid  necessity 
that  which,  at  the  outset,  was  but  an  occasional 
vice,  and  which,  by  resolution,  might  have  been 
shaken  off.  This  is  the  case  as  to  all  vices  when 
they  become  habitual. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  many  and  various 
opinions  of  eminent  professional  men,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  supporters  of  the  temperance  and 
total  abstinence  systems,  as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  medicinally,  it  may  be  expected  that 
I should  afford  my  readers  an  opportunity  of 
forming  their  own  judgment  on  the  matter,  by 
laying  before  them  the  arguments  used  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  which  I now  proceed  to  do. 
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First,  Dr.  Cheyne  says,  “ The  faculty  are  in 
some  measure  accountable  for  opinions  very 
generally  held,  relative  to  the  innocuous  character 
of  wine  and  ardent  spirits.  The  benefits  which 
have  been  supposed  to  flow  from  their  liberal  use 
in  medicine,  and  especially  in  those  diseases 
which  were  once  universally,  and  are  still  vulgarly 
supposed  to  depend  upon  mere  weakness,  have 
invested  these  agents  with  attributes  to  which 
they  have  no  claim,  and  hence,  as  we  physicians 
no  longer  employ  them  as  we  were  wont  to  do, 
we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a mere 
acknowledgment  of  error ; but  we  ought  also 
to  make  every  retribution  in  our  power  for 
having  so  long  upheld  one  of  the  most  fatal 
delusions  which  ever  took  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  With  many  an  unfortunate 
patient  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  not 
the  fever,  but  intoxication  during  fever.  Our 
excellent  fever  hospitals  have  at  last  opened 
our  eyes,  and  we  now  look  with  as  much  disgust 
on  our  former  malpractices  as  I trust  a more 
temperate  generation  will,  upon  the  excesses 
of  their  progenitors.” 

Dr.  Trotter  says  that  “ many  persons  have  to 
date  their  first  propensity  to  drinking,  to  the  too 
frequent  use  of  spirituous  tinctures  as  medicines, 
rashly  prescribed  for  hysterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal complaints.”  “ There  are  patients,”  he 
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further  observes,  “ who  are  continually  craving 
after  medical  novelties,  and  are  in  the  practice 
of  taking  every  article  that  is  warming  and 
cordial.” 

It  is  to  be  feared,  also,  that  medical  men  have 
done  considerable  injury  to  society,  by  the 
frequent  recommendation  which  they  have  given 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  other  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  their  patients,  not  on 
special  occasions  only,  but  as  a portion  of  their 
ordinary  diet.  By  this  means,  many  individuals 
unfortunately  acquire  a taste  for  inebriating 
compounds,  and  eventually  become  drunkards. 

Dr.  Bell  remarks,  “ Physicians  have  much  to 
answer  for,  when  they  recommend  to,  or  allow 
their  patients  to  make  use  of  spirituous  or  wine 
bitters,  either  with  a view  of  accelerating  their 
convalescence  after  acute  diseases,  or  of  giving 
strength  and  tone,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  the 
stomach,  in  those  of  a more  lingering  character. 
By  this  practice  they  make  drunkards  of  many 
good  and  even  pious  men,  who  are  not  them- 
selves aware  of  their  danger,  until  the  habit  has 
become  too  inveterate  and  deeply  fixed  for  its 
abandonment.  They  do  this,  moreover,  without 
any  justifiable  reason,  or  palliative  motive,  since 
such  remedies  as  those  just  indicated,  are  rarely 
if  ever  called  for. 
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We  have  seen  the  functions  of  many  stomachs 
irrecoverably  destroyed  by  the  use  of  hitter 
tinctures  ; and,  in  other  cases,  relief  only 
obtained  by  entirely  desisting  from  their  use, 
but  in  no  instance  are  we  aware  that  their 
administration  was  imperatively  required.  They 
are  often  recommended  and  advertised  as  cures 
for  dyspepsia  or  indigestion.  Now,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a healthy  person 
wishes  to  create  for  himself  dyspepsia,  or  convert 
a mild  into  an  obstinate  attack  of  the  disease, 
he  has  only  to  take  to  the  use  of  bitter  tinctures, 
or  bitters,  as  they  are  commonly  called.” 

A Total  Abstinence  Advocate  says,  “ Did 
alcohol  actually  cure  or  relieve,  from  time  to 
time,  something  might  be  said  to  extenuate  the 
folly  and  the  phrenzy  of  such  a course,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  heightens  and  enrages  all  their 
symptoms  and  sufferings  ever  afterwards,  except- 
ing the  few  moments  immediately  after  taking 
it  down ; and  every  dram  begets  the  necessity  of 
two  more  to  cure  the  ill  effects  of  the  first ; 
and  one  minute’s  indolence  they  purchase  with 
many  hours  of  greater  pain  and  misery,  besides 
the  making  the  malady  more  incurable.  Low 
spiritedness,  in  itself,  is  no  disease ; besides 
that  there  are  remedies  in  art  that  will  always 
relieve  it  so  long  as  there  is  any  oil  remaining 
in  the  lamp. 
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Exercise,  abstinence,  and  proper  evacuations, 
with  time  and  patience,  will  continually  make  it 
tolerable ; nay,  often  they  will  perfectly  cure 
it.  The  running  into  drams  is  giving  the  whole 
at  once,  for  neither  laudanum  nor  arsenic  will 
kill  more  certainly,  although  more  quickly.  The 
pretence  of  its  being  physic,  or  a present  remedy, 
on  any  occasion,  is  trifling.  Cordials  of  any  kind, 
even  out  of  the  apothecary’s  shop,  are  but 
reprisals  for  a time  to  gain  a respite  till  proper 
and  extirpating  remedies  can  take  place,  and 
are  never  to  be  used  twice,  the  one  immediately 
after  the  other,  but  in  the  last  necessity ; and 
I can  honestly  say  I never  failed  of  relieving 
(so  as  to  make  life  tolerable)  vapourish,  hysterical, 
or  hypochondriacal  persons  who  wouldbe  governed 
in  their  diet  by  the  use  of  other  proper  means, 
if  there  was  a fund  in  life,  and  no  incurable 
disease  complicated  with  lowness.” 

Were  any  person  after  reading  the  foregoing 
observations  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
on  no  account  should  alcoholic  spirits  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  human  frame  medicinally, 
I think  we  should  not  only  be  premature  in 
our  conclusions,  but  should  also  be  very  incon- 
sistent in  our  judgment,  if  there  be  reason  in 
what  follows.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
faculty  to  administer  alcohol  in  indigestion, 
scrofula,  general  debility,  convalescence  from 
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fevers,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  women  during  the 
period  of  child-bearing.  For  my  part,  I will 
not  attempt  to  point  out  circumstances  in 
which  the  therapeutic  use  of  fermented  liquors 
is  deemed  capable  of  vindication,  as  vital,  pre- 
servative, curative  or  palliative,  but  refer  only 
to  general  principles  and  practical  experience. 

I believe  it  will  not  be  denied  that  alcohol 
cannot  serve  as  a pabulum  for  the  healthy 
tissues  of  the  body  on  any  occasion,  and,  con- 
sequently can  give  no  support  to  the  system ; 
but,  in  cases  of  excessive  purulent  discharge, 
when  its  administration  is  found  the  only  means 
of  sustaining  the  feeble  powers  of  the  body, 
few  considerate  persons  would  object  to  its  use. 

In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  said  that  benefit 
is  anticipated  not  only  from  their  action  as 
general  stimulants,  but  also  from  their  exer- 
cising upon  the  digestive  powers  an  influence 
which  no  other  remedy  can  so  forcibly  exert. 
Where,  however,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  has 
improved,  it  is  considered  necessary  that  these 
spirits  should  be  immediately  discontinued. 
Fermented  liquors  are  frequently  administered 
to  women  during  pregnancy  and  lactation,  but 
it  is  generally  considered,  that,  when  the  appetite 
is  good  and  the  general  system  healthy,  the  use 
of  them  is  injurious  to  a great  degree. 
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In  certain  forms  of  fever,  again,  where  the 
power  of  the  whole  system  is  prostrated  and 
there  is  difficulty  of  producing  heat,  or  when 
there  is  a positive  deficiency  of  heat,  so  as  to 
render  the  digestive  apparatus  incapable  for 
the  time,  of  producing  caloric,  alcohol  may 
serve  a most  important  purpose,  such  as  no 
other  substance  can  answer.  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  is  of  opinion  that  alcohol  will  find  its 
way,  and  is  directly  absorbed  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  it  a more  powerful  therapeutic 
agent  than  any  other  in  the  pharmacopeia. 
Now  every  thing  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
fever,  mainly  depends  upon  the  powers  of 
sustaining  life  until  the  poison  which  has  been 
thrown  in  has  been  expelled  from  the  system, 
and  alcohol  is  considered  to  be  the  exclusive 
means  of  effecting  this,  at  least  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a more  powerful  agent  for  the 
purpose,  than  any  other  in  use.  So  valuable, 
in  certain  cases,  does  alcohol  prove.  Great 
weakness  of  the  pulse,  and  extreme  coldness 
of  the  circulating  and  calorifying  powers  can 
be  revivified  only  by  this  means. 

Few  then,  I think,  will  deny  that  alcohol  can 
ever  exert  any  beneficial  influence  on  the  human 
body.  The  common  objection  that  because 
alcohol  is  a poison  it  can  never  be  beneficial ; 
nay,  that  it  does  harm  in  consequence  of  its 
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deleterious  qualities,  would  equally  apply  to 
almost  every  medicine  in  the  materia  medica. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
temporary  relief,  or  transient  pleasure,  resulting 
from  a dose  of  alcohol  is,  in  my  opinion,  mis- 
taken for  real  benefit,  and  thus  the  evil  grows, 
secretly  undermining  what  it  professes  to 
strengthen,  and  the  patient,  without  thought 
or  inquiry  exclaims,  how  can  that  be  injurious 
which  I feel  does  me  good?  thus  deceiving 
both  himself  and  his  medical  adviser. 

Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  it  may 
be  said  that  alcoholic  liquors  should  never  be 
used  medicinally,  except  in  such  cases  as  those 
described  above,  or  cases  of  sudden  emergency. 
Total  abstinence,  however,  from  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits,  not  merely  as  drinks  for  man,  but  also 
in  relation  to  any  medicinal  purpose  or  occasion 
whatsoever,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a complete 
perversion  of  all  just  notions  of  temperance,  and 
betrays  a very  lamentable  weakness  of  intellect. 
It  will  be  seen,  I think,  that  no  one  can  be 
more  opposed  to  the  general  use  of  these 
questionable,  and,  when  consumed  in  excess, 
demoniacal  agents,  than  I am ; but,  that  man, 
intellectual  man , should  deliberately  sign  a pledge 
to  wholly  discard  these  products,  even  on  occa- 
sions when,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  we  have 
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abundant  proof,  diluted  spirits  afford  instant 
and  effectual  relief  in  attacks  of  sudden  com- 
plaints, where  perhaps  medical  aid  is  not  at 
hand,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions  when 
the  human  body  is  in  a weakened  or  depressed 
condition, — that  men,  with  all  these  facts  before 
them,  should  persist  in  a foolish  proscription 
of  such  important  agents,  exceeds  almost  the 
power  of  belief.  And  yet,  it  is  a fact,  the  truth 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Cash,  whose  name  was  familiar  to  the  public 
as  having  brought  to  light  the  transactions  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  Company,  carried  away  by 
blind  enthusiasm,  fell  a victim  to  the  cholera, 
after  having  been  warned  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  and 
Dr.  Conquest,  that,  unless  he  deviated  from 
his  rule  of  entire  abstinence  and  sustained  his 
system  by  the  moderate  aid  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, he  would  inevitably  lose  his  life  ! 


“We  curse  not  wine,  the  vile  excess  we  blame.” — Armstrong. 


It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  invalids 
have  been  restored  to  health,  both  by  the 
temporary  aid  of  wine,  and  by  weak  brandy 
and  water.  Those  doctrines  which  denounce 
alcoholic  liquors  in  any  form  as  unsuitable  and 
hurtful  to  man  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, are  certainly  not  supported  either 
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by  experience,  or  by  chemical,  physiological,  or 
medical  science.  Their  useful  results,  however, 
are  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  whole- 
sale evils  which  abuse  and  excess  engenders. 
These  are  so  great  and  dreadful,  that  I cannot 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  the  entire  abolition  of 
alcohol  could  be  effected,  it  would  he  most 
beneficial  to  a great  portion  of  mankind.  But 
for  a man,  endowed  with  understanding,  to  place 
himself  under  such  restrictions  that  every  one 
possessing  a grain  of  common  sense  must  set 
him  down  as,  on  his  own  showing,  unfit  to 
go  abroad  wfithout  a keeper  to  rule  his  will, 
is  to  occupy  a position  than  which  I can 
conceive  of  none  more  degrading  to  humanity. 
The  pledge  to  abstain  is  nothing  less  than  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  who  takes  it  cannot 
control  his  own  actions ; it  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  restraint,  and  is  therefore  derogatory  to 
a being  whom  his  Creator  has  endowed  with 
reason  and  intelligence  for  the  guidance  of 
himself. 

The  evident  inducement  to  manufacture  and 
sell  alcoholic  liquors  is  to  make  money ; it 
is  not  because  it  is  supposed  that  it  will 
benefit  mankind,  but  it  is  engaged  in  and  pur- 
sued in  a commercial  point  of  view,  solely  as 
a means  of  livelihood  or  of  wealth.  And  the 
question  then  becomes  : Is  it  right,  for  the  sake 
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of  gain,  to  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  absolute 
poison — poison  attended  with  destruction  to  the 
health,  happiness,  peace,  and  salvation  of  the 
community,  producing  mania,  and  poverty,  and 
death,  and  woes  innumerable  to  the  land  ? It  is 
an  employment  which  tends  to  counteract  the 
very  design  of  the  organization  of  society.  If 
every  manufacturer  should  erect  a manufactory, 
as  numerous  as  our  distilleries  and  dram-shops, 
that  should  necessarily  blight  every  farm,  and 
produce  sterility  in  its  neighbourhood,  every 
farmer  would  regard  it  as  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment ; and,  if  pursued,  the  business  of 
agriculture  would  end.  If  a physician  could 
live  only  by  diffusing  disease  and  death,  who 
would  regard  his  as  a moral  employment  ? 
I would  simply  ask,  does  not  the  manufacturers 
of  alcohol  act  precisely  on  the  same  principle  ? 

I shall  conclude  this  treatise  with  a description 
of  the  impregnable  barriers  to  the  attainment  to 
the  patriarchal  life  of  the  ancients. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


IMPREGNABLE  BARRIERS  TO  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE 
PATRIARCHAL  LIFE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


The  human  frame  not  intended  for  so  short  a duration  as  seventy  or 
eighty  years — Face  of  the  world  altered  by  the  human  will — Perversion 
of  the  Earth’s  produce — Results  of  improper  living — Hereditary  taints — 
Explanation  of  these  evils — The  Earth  deteriorated — Chemistry  as 
employed  in  aid  of  various  soils — Buffon’s  opinion  as  to  the  perverted 
products  of  the  Earth — Dr.  Paris’s  opinion  of  the  genius  of  cookery — 
Of  animals  and  plants — Culinary  torture  of  food — Cautions  against 
over-charging  the  digestive  processes — Effects  of  examining  the 
stomach — A change  from  our  present  corrupted  condition  of  con- 
stitution to  that  of  nature  and  patriarchal  life  impossible. 


The  deterioration  of  6000  years  accumulated 
on  the  vital  energies  of  man,  which  have  de- 
prived his  nature  and  led  to  the  degeneracy  of 
his  constitution,  forms  a barrier  to  his  ever 
again  attaining  the  extent  of  life  of  the  early 
patriarchs. 

Arguing  from  the  original  strength  of  the 
human  frame,  its  firm  basis  by  which  we  can 
protect  ourselves  from  extreme  force,  the  system 
of  vessels  for  receiving  and  depositing  nourish- 
ment and  supplying  that  waste  which  the 

k 2 
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continued  actions  of  the  parts  occasion,  and 
the  organs  of  sense  and  sensation  which  warn 
us  to  protect  our  lives  from  danger,  would, 
I am  ready  to  admit,  really  appear  that  this 
noble  structure  was  never  intended  for  so  short 
a duration  as  we  now  experience. 

Though  our  bodies  he  subject  to  decay, 
disease,  and  death,  we  can  scarcely  consider  the 
physical  structure  of  man  as  a machine,  which, 
after  performing  certain  revolutions,  must  neces- 
sarily stop.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  difficulty 
appears  to  be  to  determine  why  that  which  is 
so  exquisite  in  all  its  parts,  which  furnishes 
such  an  admirable  display  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  and  is  in  every  respect  so  well  adapted 
for  vigour,  enjoyment,  and  length  of  life,  should 
be  so  easily  deranged  and  so  soon  destroyed. 
A little  reflection  will,  however,  convince  us 
that  no  ingenuity  of  argument  is  necessary  to 
conduct  us  to  a sound  conclusion.  Individuals 
have  only  to  ask  themselves  one  simple  question, 
namely,  How  does  it  happen  that  the  human 
body  cannot  now  sustain  its  strength  and  even- 
ness of  life  for  ages  as  it  formerly  did,  without 
being  subject  to  derangement  either  by  rude 
shocks,  or  by  the  gradual  undermining  of  the 
constitution  and  an  enervating  of  its  compact- 
ness, inducing  its  unintentional  destruction, 
and  consequently  lessening  the  duration  of  life 
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compared  with  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world  ? 
and  the  answer  will  readily  suggest  itself,  namely, 
“ Mankind,  rather  than  relinquish  the  sensual 
and  indolent  indulgences  and  habits,  adopted  in 
virtue  of  their  own  constitutional  adaptibility, 
by  all  grades  of  life,  universally  put  up  with, 
and  in  reality  prefer  a short  life  to  one  of 
patriarchal  extent  attainable  only  by  abstaining 
from  their  own  code  of  living.” 

People  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  original 
substances  and  modes  of  living  which  caused 
life  to  be  extended  to  so  many  centuries  even 
after  the  flood  now  exist,  and  are  at  this  moment 
at  their  command  were  they  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  them  ! Here  is  the  grand  mistake  ! 
here  lies  the  fatal  delusion ! These  things  which 
they  conceive  to  be  attainable  at  will,  and  on 
which  alone  they  would  rely  for  a resumption  of 
patriarchal  lives,  I will  show  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  beverage,  (on  the  properties  of 
which  I have  just  dilated,)  they  have  long  disap- 
peared from  the  earth. 

Human  will  and  human  power  have  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  world — men  have  allotted 
to  voluptuousness  almost  all  the  attributes  of 
temperance — food*  aided  by  foreign  excitements 


* See  “ The  Alternative.” 
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to  suit  an  artificial  appetite  they  have  called 
nature’s  fare — the  air  they  breathe  they  vitiate — 
the  exercise  they  take  is  artificial — racking  the 
brain  they  have  called  labour — leaving  their 
beds  long  after  the  sun  has  risen,  they  have 
called  early  rising — 'they  have  called  their 
passions  their  natures,  and  then  inferred  that 
by  gratifying  them,  they  were  following  her 
dictates — in  truth,  they  have  voluntaily  quitted 
a life  of  purity  which  insured  patriarchal  length 
of  years,  and  have  substituted  one  of  gross 
sensuality  and  indolence,  which  never  fail  to 
shorten  their  existence.  And  thus  mankind 
have  vainly  and  weakly  contented  themselves 
with  the  fallacious  belief  that  they  have  followed 
the  dictates  of  nature,  and  wonder  that  such  a 
regimen  should  bring  ill  health,  and  shortness 
of  life ! 

The  health  preserving  powers  of  the  body, 
it  is  true,  were  capable  of  protecting  it  from 
disease,  and  of  prolonging  the  duration  of  life 
so  long  as  nature  was  not  interfered  with. 
But,  from  the  perversion  of  the  earth-born 
produce  and  the  continually  advancing  modes  of 
sensual  living,  those  powers,  as  well  as  man’s 
whole  nature,  are  so  completely  changed  and 
depraved,  that  myriads  of  human  beings  are 
destroyed  at  early  ages,  from  diseases  never 
known  before,  thus  made  hereditary.  So  long 
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as  any  taint  or  infirmity  arising  from  luxurious 
living  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  human  system, 
the  first  seeds  of  disease  will  be  found  implanted 
in  the  embryo-being  even  before  it  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  ; and  thus  corruption  is 
derived  from  father  to  son,  and  abbreviation  of 
existence  follows  in  established  succession. 

The  infant  is  too  frequently  made  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  suffers 
for  the  sins  of  its  forefathers,  and  inherits  the 
diseases  and  the  tendency  to  disease,  which 
they  had  incurred. 

The  earth  itself  has,  by  artificial  and  chemical 
processes,  become  entirely  changed  from  its 
natural  state. 

Into  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  chemistry 
being  applied  in  various  ways  to  the  soil  of  the 
earth,  or  the  distrust  which  many  persons  feel 
as  to  its  introduction  at  all  in  the  delicate  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture,  it  is  not  my  province  to 
enquire. 

The  chemist,  no  doubt,  points  out  the  utility 
of  its  use  in  reference  to  different  soils  for 
raising  abundant  crops,  which,  it  appears,  is 
the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  object,  since  the 
qualities  of  the  grain  as  food  for  man,  have 
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long  since  ceased  to  be  physiologically  investi- 
gated, agriculture  having  really  become  a mere 
matter  of  trade. 

Whether  artificially  prepared  manures  ought 
to  be  used  in  stirring  the  earth’s  soil  into  a state 
of  morbid  excitement,  (if  I may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,)  and  in  subjecting  it  to  the  depraved 
processes  of  modern  agriculture,  so  as  to  force  it 
to  be  productive  against  its  nature,  thus  liable 
to  cause  diseases  in  crops  of  grain,  vegetables, 
plants  and  vines,  I will  leave  iny  readers  to 
consider,  my  purpose  being  only  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  these  matters. 

I readily  allow  that  chemistry  is  efficacious 
for  analysing  soils,  detecting  the  hidden  qualities 
of  manure,  and  determining  the  composition  of 
vegetable  products  ; but  I submit  that  very  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  best  conducted 
chemical  process  for  ascertaining  the  properties 
of  land,  or  its  fitness  for  particular  crops.  I will 
also  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  farmer  is  much  more  to  be  relied 
on  in  the  selection  of  a field,  than  the  report 
of  the  ablest  chemist.  The  labours  of  the 
husbandman  are  directed  by  principles  so  simple 
that  his  success  will  never  be  found  impeded  by 
ignorance  of  the  nice  and  subtle  definitions  of 
the  physiologist  or  the  chemist.  The  farmer 
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and  the  landholder  have  long  had  their  attention 
directed  to  the  subject  of  manures,  as  the  only 
source  whence  any  material  advantage  can  be 
gained  to  aid  their  exertions  in  the  production 
of  food.  Much,  no  doubt,  has  been  done  by 
the  mechanic  in  improving  agricultural  instru- 
ments ; but  the  labours  of  the  chemist,  it  appears, 
have  not  yet  in  any  essential  degree  increased 
the  recourses  of  the  husbandman. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  water  and  ammonia,  partly 
derived  from  the  air,  and  partly  from  the  soil, 
chemists  say,  are  the  food  of  plants  and  of  grain  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  for  such  food, 
among  other  artificial  and  deleterious  substances 
used,  are  the  refuse  from  the  tallow  melters,  fish 
refuse,  slaughter-house  offal,  the  contents  of 
sewers,  the  decomposed  carcases  of  animals,  the 
excrement  of  sea  fowls,  gas  water,  chemically 
prepared  night-soil,  and  other  most  noxious  and 
poisonous  substances. 

Mr.  John  Shier,  Lecturer  on  Agriculture,  in 
support  of  their  use,  says  in  his  “ Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry “ The  death  and  decay 
of  animal  substances  tend  to  resolve  organized 
forms  into  chemical  constituents  ; and  the  per- 
nicious effluvia  disengaged  in  the  process  seem 
to  point  out  the  propriety  of  burying  them  in  the 
soil,  where  they  are  fitted  to  become  the  food  of 
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vegetables.  The  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
of  organized  substances  in  the  free  atmosphere 
are  noxious  processes ; beneath  the  surfaces  of 
the  ground  they  are  salutary  operations.  In  this 
case,  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared  where  it  can 
be  used ; and  that  which  would  offend  the  senses 
and  injure  the  health,  if  exposed,  is  converted  by 
gradual  processes  into  forms  of  beauty  and  of 
usefulness;  the  foetid  gas  is  rendered  a constituent 
of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and,  what  might  be 
poison,  becomes  nourishment  to  animals  and 
man.” 

Might  not  the  Lecturer  just  as  well  have 
said,  “ These  identical  pestiferous  poisons  and 
decomposed  substances  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
above  ground,  and  become  deadly  effluvia,  to 
vitiate  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  and  endanger 
our  lives  ; but  they  are  deposited,  not  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  where  they  might  decay 
and  put  an  end  to  all  danger  ! no ; they  are 
deliberately  mixed  up  with  seeds  and  plants, 
when  put  into  the  ground  to  be  raised  for  human 
food  !” 

Scientific  agriculturists  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  chemical  preparation  of  these  poisonous 
substances  purifies  them  from  all  dangerous 
tendencies;  but  can  they  say  that  the  pores, 
cavities,  or  interstices  of  the  divided  parts  of  the 
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earth  are  free  from  the  foetid  steams  of  ordure  ? 
for  all  sorts  of  dung  and  compost  contain 
some  matter  which,  when  mixed  with  the  soil, 
ferments,  and  is  a fitter  food  for  venomous 
creatures  than  for  edible  plants ; but  there  is 
ample  room  for  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  he 
not  possible  that  food  reared  in  the  very  midst 
of  such  nauseating  filth  which,  when  mixed  with 
the  soil,  ferments,  will  not  in  some  degree  be 
liable  to  impregnation  from  the  absorption  of 
such  substances  ; nay,  the  following  quotation 
from  the  “ Rural  Chemistry ” of  Mr.  Edward  Solly, 
will,  I think,  fully  bear  me  out  in  my  opinion. 
“ When  plants,”  observes  the  learned  Professor, 
“ are  growing  vigorously,  and  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  manure,  it  appears  that  they 
sometimes  do  absorb  a small  quantity  of  organic 
matter  together  with  the  inorganic  products  of 
putrefaction.”  “ Vegetables  forced  with  strong* 
animal  manure,  are  frequently  found  to  have 
acquired  a bad  taste  from  the  presence  of  minute 
quantities  of  some  substance  which  they  have 
absorbed  undecomposed  from  the  manure.” 

A foreign  taste  in  the  food  of  man  is  doubtless 
bad  enough,  when  proceeding  from  an  unforeseen 


* “ The  water  wherein  a cabbage  is  boiled  sends  forth  an  offensive 
odour,  but  that  the  water  wherein  a cabbage  from  an  undunged  field  is 
boiled  has  no  manner  of  unpleasant  savour.” 
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occasion,  or  from  pure  accident;  but,  to  know 
that  that  taste  proceeds  from  rank  and  impure 
manure,  deliberately  placed  around  its  germ  in 
its  growth  is  revolting  indeed.  And  I would 
seriously  ask,  are  we  at  all  times  quite  safe  from 
the  poisonous  tendencies  of  these  deleterious 
substances  otherwise  used  in  husbandry  ? 

Whether  fire,  air,  water,  or  earth  constitutes 
the  chief  food  of  plants,  the  dullest  farmer 
knows  very  well  that  if  he  clears,  and  drains, 
and  manures  his  land  in  a proper  natural 
manner,  it  will  yield  him  as  good  a crop  as  the 
soil  is  constitutionally  capable  of  producing ; 
and  that,  having  done  this,  he  will  have  done 
everything  that  man  is  capable  of  doing  to 
forward  the  natural  productive  powers  of  the 
earth  * 


* Jethro  Tull,  a gentleman  of  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire,  was  perhaps 
the  first  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  who  attempted  with  any  degree  of 
success  to  reduce  agriculture  to  certain  and  uniform  principles.  He  made 
tlie  tour  of  Europe,  and  in  every  country  througlr  which  he  passed  was  a 
diligent  observer  of  the  soil,  culture,  and  vegetable  productions. 

On  his  return  to  this  country  he  founded  his  new  husbandry,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  raised  by  the  lower  class  of  husbandmen  against  it.  He 
demonstrated  to  all  the  world  the  good  effects  of  his  raising  crops  of  wheat 
without  dunging  for  thirteen  years  together  in  the  same  field,  equal  in 
quantity  and  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  his  neighbours  in  the  ordinary 
course.  His  doctrine  was,  that  labour  and  arrangement  would  supply  the 
place  of  dung  and  fallow,  and  would  produce  more  pure  corn  at  an  equal 
or  less  expense.  Every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  new  plan 
by  the  agriculturalist,  labourers,  and  others. 

The  neighbouring  gentlemen,  however,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  utility 
of  his  new  theory,  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Tull  to  publish  it,  which  he  did, 
and  it  was  considered  to  be  a work  of  so  much  reputation  that  it  was 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Du  Hamel. — General  Biographical  Dictionary . 
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Salutary  manure,  no  doubt,  is  the  main  prop 
of  the  farmer ; and,  hy  the  judgment  that  guides 
its  appropriation,  will  his  success  be  regulated. 
But  your  “ scientific'’  farmer  looks  for  something 
more  ; so  long  as  chemically  prepared  manures, 
putrescent  substances,  or  aught  else  will  cause 
the  production  of  abundant  crops,  whether  their 
qualities  he  fit  or  unfit  for  human  use  is  a 
question  he  does  not  consider  within  his  pro- 
vince, being  bent  only  on  finding  a market 
for  them.  To  increase  the  number  of  his  arable 
acres,  and  extort  from  them  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  produce,  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, regardless  of  the  physiological  require- 
ments of  man,  is  his  great  object;  while  the 
people  almost  justify  his  cupidity  by  manifesting 
so  little  regard  for  their  health  and  life,  as  seldom 
to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  wholesomeness 
of  their  food. 

Buffon,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  stated,  that 
“ wheat  is  a factitious  production,  raised  to  its 
present  condition  by  the  art  of  agriculture.  Rice, 
rye,  barley,  and  even  oats,  are  not  to  be  found 
wild;  that  is  to  say,  growing  naturally  in  any 
part  of  the  earth,  but  have  been  altered  by  the 
industry  of  mankind,  from  plants  not  now  re- 
sembling them,  even  in  such  a degree  as  to 
enable  us  to  recognize  their  relations.  Colewort, 
a plant  of  scanty  leaves,  not  weighing  together 
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half  an  ounce,  has  been  improved  into  cabbage, 
whose  leaves  alone  sometimes  weigh  many 
pounds.” 

Dr.  Paris  says,  “ If  cultivation  can  ever  be 
said  to  have  left  the  transformation  of  vegetables 
imperfect,  the  genius  of  cookery  is  certainly 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  completed  it; 
for,  whatever  traces  of  natural  qualities  may 
have  remained,  they  are  undoubtedly  obliterated 
through  the  alembic.” 

It  is  with  agriculture  as  it  is  with  sensuality, 
as  people  will  indulge  in  voluptuous  living, 
though  disease  and  death  stare  them  in  the 
face,  so  will  artificial  and  chemical  processes 
ever  be  employed  in  agriculture,  as  long  as  they 
compel  the  earth  to  yield  abundant  crops,  and 
enable  the  farmers  to  pay  the  high  rents  exacted 
from  them  by  the  landholders,  if  not  also  to  fill 
their  own  coffers  brim  full.  Whether  those  crops 
be  fit  food  for  man  or  not  does  not  matter. 
All  that  a writer  can  do  is  to  indicate,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  the  means  of  counteracting 
the  otherwise  inevitable  results  of  this  selfish 
monopolizing  mode,  so  injurious  to  health  and 
life. 

Let  us  now  take  a survey  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  animals  we  live  upon,  as  oxen,  cows, 
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sheep,  &c.  In  olden  times,  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  at  large  upon  the  spontaneous  produce 
of  the  uncultivated  soil,  and  fed  upon  the  grass 
in  the  open  field,  and  upon  hay,  quenching  their 
thirst  with  the  pure  water  of  the  running  brook. 
Their  flesh  was  then,  according  to  nature,  pure 
and  wholesome,  and  fit  food  for  man.  Refinement 
and  luxury  induce  us  now  to  despise  this  natural 
food.  Our  tastes  require  something  stimu- 
lating and  pungent.  We  now  therefore  stall  our 
oxen,  &c.,  and  pamper  them  with  oil  cakes  and 
other  unnatural  food,  till  their  natural  condition 
is  changed,  and  till  their  limbs  are  useless  to 
them,  and  they  cannot  see  out  of  their  eyes 
for  fat."  We  give  them  refuse  from  the  distilleries, 
and  prepared  drinks,  to  fatten  them ; and  are 
thus  supplied  with  flesh  altered  from  its  natural 
state  to  meet  our  vitiated  palates,  eating,  more- 
over, double  the  quantity  necessary,  and  then 
we  wonder  that  the  result  should  be  disease. 

Then  comes  cookery,  with  all  its  arts,  to  torture 
our  aliment  from  its  natural  or  crude  state,  in 
order  to  render  it  still  more  agreeable  to  our 


* Every  animal  which  is  fatted  and  killed  for  human  food,  is  actually  in 
a state  of  disease  when  butchered.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  indeed,  nearly 
impossible,  to  find  in  the  butcher’s  markets  of  any  of  our  cities,  a perfectly 
healthy  liver  from  a fatted  animal ; and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  for  fatted  hogs  to  die  of  disease  when  just  about  to  he  killed  for  the 
market. — Silvester  Graham’s  “ Science  of  Human  Life." 
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unnatural  cravings ; the  loosening  its  textures 
and  fibres  being  erroneously  deemed  essential  to 
assist  digestion.  Now,  to  those  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  structure  of  the  human  frame, 
it  only  requires  a moment’s  consideration  to  be 
convinced  that  all  such  contrivances,  however 
refined  they  may  be  supposed  to  be,  and  however 
supported  by  pretended  chemical  researches,  are 
abuses  to  our  nature.  Our  digestive  organs  ought 
to  require  no  assistance  derived  from  art.  The 
Almighty  created  and  ordained  our  digestion  to 
be  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  in  other  ways 
conformable  to  nature,  enabling  it  to  perform  its 
work  without  artificial  aids,  which  do  but  add 
disease  to  indolence,  and  oppress  both  mind  and 
body ; so  that  life  at  last  becomes  a state  of 
habitual  indisposition,  an  endless  train  of  head- 
aches, hypochondriasis,  disquietudes,  and  other 
numerous  ills.  The  condiments  and  stimulants 
used  by  the  Soijers  of  the  day  make  men  take 
more  food  than  they  naturally  require,  and  thus 
over-burden  the  stomach,  gorge  the  vessels,  load 
the  blood  with  excess,  and  disorder  the  nervous 
system  ; and  yet,  after  having  thus  converted 
their  food  into  poison,  they  are  unreasonable 
enough  to  complain  of  languor,  weakness,  and 
debility.  Animals  eat  and  drink  only  what  is 
necessary  for  sustenance ; man  has  a luxury  of 
mouth  which  leads  him  to  overgorge,  an  error 
only  to  be  expiated  by  suffering. 
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Men  cannot  possibly  die  a natural  death* 
before  the  time  nature  has  prescribed ; a life 
spent  according  to  the  physical  and  organic  laws 
would  prevent  that  corruption  which  feeds  dis- 
tempers. Those  distempers  cannot  be  produced 
without  a cause ; and  if  there  was  not  a bad  cause 
in  operation,  there  could  be  no  fatal  effect,  no 
violent  death. 

Not  that  the  perversion  of  the  earth’s  produce, 
or  any  other  perversion  of  nature,  not  more 
destructive  than  that  which  has  already  been 
practiced,  will  cause  a further  abridgement  of 
human  life,  or  do  any  harm  in  this  respect 
beyond  that  which  has  already  been  done ; for 
all  these  evils,  as  I have  shewn,  have  now  for 


* “ It  should  be  remembered  that  not  one  human  being  in  a million 
dies  a natural  death.  If  a man  is  shot,  or  stabbed,  or  poisoned,  or  killed 
by  a fall,  or  some  other  means  of  this  kind,  we  say  be  dies  a violent  death  ; 
but  if  be  is  taken  sick  and  is  laid  upon  bis  bed,  and  is  attended  by  physicians 
and  friends,  and  waxes  worse  and  worse,  and  finally  dies,  perhaps  with 
dreadful  agonies  and  anguish,  we  say  be  dies  a natural  death.  But  this  is 
wholly  an  abuse  of  language,  a mis-statement  of  fact;  the  death  in  this 
latter  case  is  as  truly  a violent  death  as  if  the  individual  had  been  shot  or 
stabbed  or  poisoned.  Whether  a man  takes  a dose  of  arsenic  and  kills 
himself  at  oneje,  or  takes  small  doses  which  more  gradually  and  by  more 
imperceptible  degrees  destroy  his  life,  he  equally  dies  a violent  death, 
though  the  convulsive  agonies  which  attend  his  dissolution  may  be  less 
violent  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case.  And  whether  he  gradually 
destroys  his  life  with  arsenic,  or  any  other  means,  however  common,  he 
equally  dies  a violent  death.  He  only  dies  a natural  death,  who,  during 
his  whole  existence,  so  perfectly  obeys  the  laws  of  constitution  and  relation 
established  in  his  nature,  as  neither  by  irritation  nor  intensity  to  waste 
his  vital  energies,  but  naturally  and  slowly  passes  through  the  progressive 
changes  of  his  system,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  finally,  in  the  sheer 
exhaustion  of  his  vital  powers,  lies  down  and  falls  asleep  in  death,  without 
a struggle  or  a groan.” — Science  of  Human  Life. 
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thousands  of  years  left  the  minimum  strength 
of  the  human  frame  at  an  average  point  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  years.  I only  desire  to  convey 
to  my  readers  a descriptive  outline  of  the 
destruction  wrought  by  those  causes,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  shew  that  they  have  caused 
and  ever  will  continue  to  cause  life  to  be  kept 
down  to  its  present  limited  extent. 

It  is  a singular  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
many  excellent  hooks  that  have  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  health  and 
life,  the  feet  and  toes  (being  not  the  least  useful 
among  the  animal  organs  in  preserving  the 
human  frame) should  have  been  totally  neglected; 
nay,  that  the  mechanism  of  the  feet  should  have 
been  looked  upon  as  too  trivial  to  merit  serious 
enquiry. 

I will  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  the  feet  been 
allowed  freely  to  perform  the  functions  for  which 
they  were  destined,  many  constitutional  maladies 
in  every  class  of  society,  more  especially  in  that 
under  consideration,  would  never  have  existed. 

The  foot,  in  the  great  economy  of  nature, 
is  constituted  of  intricate  machinery,  and  is 
organized  both  for  the  support  of  the  frame, 
and  for  the  motion  and  action  of  every  muscle, 
tendon,  joint,  and  bone. 
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The  power  the  toes  have  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body  depends  mostly  on  the 
anatomical  structure.  As  we  walk  the  toes  are 
thrown  into  action,  especially  the  great  toes. 
At  every  step  we  take  we  elevate  ourselves  upon 
them,  alternately  with  the  heel,  and  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  perpendicular  to 
the  advancing  foot.  The  obstacles  to  easy  loco- 
motion are  deformities  arising  from  inattention 
to,  and  consequent  mal- formation  of  the  toes. 
Would  any  person  voluntarily  maim  his  feet  ? 
And  yet,  what  less  than  this  is  done,  when  they 
are  so  compressed  that  we  cannot  move  from 
place  to  place  without  pain.  To  enclose  in  a 
tight  leathern  boot  or  shoe,  that  secures  at  once 
deformity  and  pain,  a tender  and  delicate  foot, 
and  thus  compress  the  fine  arteries,  &c.,  is  to 
commit  an  act  of  self-infliction,  in  compliance 
with  the  absolute  dictates  of  the  tyrant  Fashion, 
as  absurd,  in  principle,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  ladies.  As  sensualists  make  their  reason 
subservient  to  their  appetites,  so,  in  this  case  of 
diseased  or  painful  and  distorted  feet,  reason  is 
made  the  slave  of  fashion. 

Females  are  again  visited  by  disease  and 
consequent  shortness  of  life  from  tight-lacing. 
This  dangerous  practice  is  ancient,  and  is 
severely  stigmatized  by  Juvenal,  as  well  as  con- 
demned by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
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human  structure.  Serious  and  at  times  fatal 
consequences  ensue  to  the  whole  system  from 
the  compression  of  the  viscera,  which  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed ; nature  has  provided  in 
the  human  chest  ample  room  for  the  heart, 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  the  stomach.  To 
reduce  the  waist  to  the  desired  space  and  shape, 
though  at  the  expense  of  all  the  internal  organs 
upon  which  health  depends,  the  false  ribs  are 
pressed  inwards,  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
systems  are  crushed,  the  alimentary  system  is 
deranged,  and  humped-shoulders  and  curved 
spines  are  produced.  And  custom  and  fashion 
enable  the  victims  patiently  to  hear  all  this  ! 
It  is  impossible  for  woman  to  exist  in  her 
natural  condition  in  so  small  a space.  Palpi- 
tations, flushings,  dyspepsia,  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  consumption  are  the 
consequences.  The  mania  has  descended  from 
the  high  to  the  low,  the  practice  is  universal, 
hut  no  warning  will  suffice  to  assuage  it. 

In  addition  to  the  evils  of  sensuality  and 
indolence,  men  have  unfortunately  to  encounter 
another  hazard  of  their  lives  and  health,  namely  : 
the  deliberate  and  systematic  adulteration  of  their 
food  and  drinks  ;*  many  of  which  are  not  only 
deprived  of  their  nutritious  properties,  hut  are 

* The  man  who  steals  one’s  purse  commits  a less  crime  than  he  who, 
hy  tricking  our  food,  robs  us  of  health. 
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rendered  absolutely  noxious  by  the  vile  arts  and 
merciless  sophistications  of  the  vendors.  So 
general  is  the  use  of  these  corrupt  materials 
that  one  need  not  wonder,  though  painful 
• disorders  were  still  more  prevalent,  and  exis- 
tence still  more  contracted,  for  the  outcry  is 
diminished  by  the  universality  of  the  injury. 

Flour,  flesh-meat,  fruit,  &c.,  are  all  subjected 
by  the  cook’s  ingenuity  to  the  beginning  of 
putrefaction,  or  to  some  mode  of  fermentation, 
before  they  are  applied  to  nourishment ; but  it  is 
more  especially  in  the  fabrication  of  drinks  that 
man  has  displayed  his  utmost  ingenuity.  With 
the  exception  of  water  and  milk,  all  is  his  work. 

Beer  is  made  palatable  by  the  druggist’s  aid, 
new  ale  is  made  old  by  means  of  chemicals, 
wines,  “ neat  as  imported,”  are  systematically 
adulterated,  often  containing  spirits  of  wine, 
cider,  alum,  tartaric  acid,  decoction  of  logwood, 
and  very  frequently  sugar  of  lead,  brandy, 
British  brandy,  cherry,  laurel  water,  spirits  of 
nitre  or  aquae  fortis,  various  extracts  of  grains 
of  paradise,  and  even  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Although  it  is  hard  to  detect  these  robberies, 
under  the  guise  of  fair  traffic,  without  the  aid 
of  the  operative  chemist,  yet  it  is  notorious 
there  is  scarcely  a commodity  that  enters  into 
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a family’s  consumption  which  is  not  more  or 
less  adulterated.  If  the  evil  rested  there,  it 
would  be  a loss  only  to  the  pocket ; but,  since 
health  and  life  are  placed  in  jeopardy*,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  scrupulously  watchful  as  to  what  we  eat 
and  drink.  When  a dealer  in  human  food  grows 
suddenly  rich,  how  do  we  know  that  he  has  not 
become  so  at  the  expense  of  people’s  health? 
Large  fortunes  in  such  ways  of  business  are  not 
so  quickly  made  by  straight-forward  dealing. 
In  truth,  from  long  habit,  too  many  of  them 
enrich  themselves  by  plundering  society,  ex- 
perimenting, weakening,  strengthening,  and 
flavouring,  to  tickle  the  palate,  with  ingredients 
of  at  least  questionable  influence  upon  the 
healthiest  lives  of  the  community.  Extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  this  is  hardly  thought 
a crime,  because  the  system  has  become  familiar, 
and  because  the  eager  and  insatiable  thirst  for 
gain  is  proof  against  all  prohibitions  and 
penalties.  Moreover,  these  public  poisoners 
take  especial  care  that  the  adulterations  are  of 
such  quantities  and  so  ingeniously  mingled  with 
the  various  substances  as  will  not  have  im- 
mediately an  appreciable  effect.  They  operate 
imperceptibly  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion,  and 
provoke  enquiry.  Thus  are  the  people  in  great 
towns  and  in  the  metropolis  fed,  although  many 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  paying  for  pure 
articles  of  food  and  drink. 
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The  faculty  well  know  the  alarming  extent  to 
which  the  illicit  practice  of  poisonous  adulteration 
has  proceeded.  It  would  he  difficult,  indeed,  to 
mention  a single  article  of  food  which  is  not 
to  he  met  with  in  an  adulterated  state,  and 
there  are  some  substances  that  are  scarcely  ever 
to  be  procured  genuine. 

Is  it  not  distressing,  that,  after  an  individual 
has  suffered  in  his  health  through  the  adulte- 
ration of  his  ordinary  food,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  call  in  a physician,  and  then  find  that 
the  very  medicine  prescribed  for  his  relief  is 
adulterated  also,  and  of  course  subjects  him  to 
further  danger  of  his  life  ? Happily,  however, 
these  atrocious  practices  are  at  length  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  and 
no  doubt  measures  will  be  taken  for  preserving 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  community  from 
their  dangerous  consequences. 


THE  END. 
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enlarged,  and  greatly  improved ; with  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  sources  in 
both  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  new.  Edited  by  the 
Author’s  Son.  Royal  4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

r The  Modern  Atlas  of  28  full-coloured  Maps. 

„ , . . I Royal  8vo.  price  12s. 

Separately:  < The  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  lull-coloured  Maps, 
i.  Royal  8vo.  price  12s. 

Bishop  Butler’s  Sketch  of  Modern  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer : A Popular  Ex- 
position of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World  ; 
their  Government,  Population,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries ; Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products  ; Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State  : 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. From  the  latest  Authorities.  By 
the  Author  of  The  Cabinet  Lawyer.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d.  cloth  ; or  13s.  calf  lettered. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer : A Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ; Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Post-Office  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 16th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  oftheSession  1854.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Caird.— English  Agriculture  in  1850  and 

1851  ; Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By 
James  Caird,  Esq.,  ofBaldoon,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  The  Times.  The  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  price  14s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Calvert—  Pneuma;  or,  the  Wandering 

Soul : A Parable,  in  Rhyme  and  Outline. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Calvert,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Antholin’s  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  With  20  Etchings  by  the 
Author.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Calvert.  — The  Wife’s  Manual  ; or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a Matron’s  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Calvert,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Qupen 
Elizabeth’’ s Prager-Boo/c.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A Diary  in  Turkish  and 

Greek  Waters.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Eai'l  of  Carlisle.  Fifth  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modern  System  : With  a detailed  Account 
ot  the  Animals  ; and  a complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ; with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Cecil. — The  Stud  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

Cecil’s  Records  of  the  Chase,  and  Memoirs  of 

Celebrated  Sportsmen ; Illustrating  some 
of  the  Usages  of  Olden  Times  and  comparing 
them  with  prevailing  Customs:  Together  with 
an  Introduction  to  most  of  the  Fashionable 
Hunting  Countries  ; and  Comments.  With 
Two  Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
7s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Cecil’s  Stable  Practice ; or,  Hints  on  Training 

for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road ; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping : Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple  Chasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate, 
price  5s.  half-bound. 
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The  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1851 : 

Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Numbers  and 
Distribution  of  the  People ; their  Ages, 
Conjugal  Condition,  Occupations,  and  Birth- 
place : With  Returns  of  the  Blind,  the 
Deaf-and-Dumb,  and  the  Inmates  of  Public 
Institutions  ; and  an  Analytical  Index. 
Reprinted,  in  a condensed  form,  from  the 
Official  Reports  and  Tables.  Royal  8vo.  5s. 


Chalybseus’s  Historical  Survey  of  Mo- 
dern Speculative  Philosophy,  from  Kant  to 
Hegel : Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Opinions  of  the  Recent  Schools.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.  Post 
8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

Chapman.— History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, and  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  up  to  the 
King’s  Death:  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  By 
B.  Chapman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Letherhead. 
8 vo.  \_ln  the  press. 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Applications  to  the 
Arts  : Including  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glazing,  Paper  Staining,  Calico  Printing, 
Letterpress  Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Di  ess, 
Landscape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Second  Edition  ; with  4 Plates. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Clinton.— Literary  Remains  of  Henry 

Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  Fasti 
HeUenici , the  Fasti  R.omani , &c. : Comprising 
an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal, 
and  brief  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton, 
M.A.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesiastical  and 

Social : Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  12s. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

• Epistles  of  Saint  Paul : Comprising  a 

complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and 
a Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ; and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  Engravings 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  4to. 
price  £2.  83. 

Copland.  — A Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine  : Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ; with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  By  James  Copland,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  £3  ; and  Parts  X.  to  XVII.  4s.  6d.  each. 
*#*  Part  XVI II.,  completing  the  work,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication. 
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Cresy.— All  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  Edward  Cresy,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  3,000  Woodcuts, 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo. 
price  £3.  13s.  6d. 

The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By  the 
Author  of  Principles  of  Scientific  Batting. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improved ; with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Ecp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Cust’s  Invalid’s  Book. — The  In- 
valid’s Own  Book  : A Collection  of  Recipes 
from  various  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honourable  Lady  Ctjst.  Second 
Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts  : The  First  Part 
being  Church  Services  adapted  for  Domestic 
Ut>e,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ; Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paid’s.  Second  Edition. 
Post  4to.  price  21s.  cloth  ; 31s.  6d.  calf ; 
or  £2.  10s.  morocco. 

✓•The  Family  Chaplain,  12s. 
Sepai ately  ^ TheDomestic  Liturgy,  10s.6d. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  John  Davy,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Delabeche— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S.,  late 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8vo. 
price  14s. 

De  la  Rive.— A Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rive, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Wtalker, 
F.R.S.  In  Three  Volumes;  with  numerous 
•Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  18s.  Yol.  II. 
price  28s. 

Dennistoun.  — Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 

Strange,  Knight,  Engraver,  Member  of 
several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design  ; and 
of  his  Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Princes,  and 
Author  of  The  Antiquities  of  Rome.  By 
James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  2 vole, 
post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 


Desprez.— The  Apocalypse  Fulfilled  in 

the  Consummation  of  the  Mosaic  Economy 
and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  : An 
Answer  to  the  Apocalyptic  Sketches  and  The 
End,  by  Dr.  Cumming.  By  the  Rev.  P.  S. 
Desprez,  B.D.  Second  Edition , enlarged. 
8vo.  price  12s. 

Discipline.  By  the  Author  of  “ Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,”  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dodd.— The  Food  of  London : A Sketch 

of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival,  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufacture,  suspected  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a Half.  By  George  Dodd,  Author  of 
British  Manufactures , &c.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Duberly.  — Journal  kept  during  the 

Russian  War,  from  the  Departure  of  the 
Army  from  England  in  April  1854,  to  the 
Reduction  of  Sebastopol,  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Duberly.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo. 10s.  6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a History  of  Oil 
Painting.  By  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; or,  a Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  *lthEdilion.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 

Author:  Being  a Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman’s  Reply : Including  a full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer’s  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ; and  a Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modern  Deism. 
Second  Edition , revised.  Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman’s  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament : Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts  ; including  a Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  English- Greek.  New  Edition, 
with  a new  Index.  Royal  8vo.  price  42s. 

The  Englishman’s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament : Being  an 
Attempt  at  a Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  ; 
with  Indexes,  a List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  &e.  2 vols.  royal 

8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d. ; large  paper,  £4.  14s.  6d. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq. — History  of  India 

under  Baber  and  Humayun,  the  First  Two 
Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur.  By 
William  Erskine,  Esq.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Ephemera. — A Handbook  of  Angling; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Boftom- 
fi.hing,  Sa'mon-fishing;  with  the  Natural 
History  ot  River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes 
of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemera.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved; with  Woodcuts.  Ecp.  8vo.  5s. 

Ephemera.  — The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon ; Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire  ; the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  described,  and 
the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  it  ex- 
plained. By  Ephemera  ; assisted  by 
Andrew  Young.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured 
Plates,  price  14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers : Being  a Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  a Series  of  Appendices, 
containing  the  Results  of  Experimental  In- 
quiries into  the  Strength  of  Materials,  the 
Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By 
William  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.  price  15s. 

Faraday  (Professor).  — The  Subject- 

Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non-Metallic 
Elements,  delivered  before  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Professor 
Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  &c.  Arranged  by 
permission  from  the  Lecturer’s  Notes  by 
J.  Scoeeern,  M.B.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Francis.— Chronicles  and  Characters  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  By  John  Francis. 
New  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Gilbart.— A Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  James  William  G-ilbart,  F.R.S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  Sixth  Edition , revised 
throughout  and  enlarged  ; with  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  2 vols.  12mo.  price  16s. 

Gilbart.  — Logic  for  the  Million : a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.  4th  Edition  ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  12mo.  3s.  fid. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Young:  consisting  of 
Twenty-five  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
Selected  from  the  Logic  of  Hr.  Isaac  Watts. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.  12mo.  Is. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cornet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. ; morocco,  £1.  16s. 

Gosse.  — A Naturalist’s  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With 
Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Greg’s  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.— Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  William  R.  Greg. 
2 vols,  8vo.  price  24s. 

Grove.  — The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Aca- 
demies of  Rome,  Turin,  Ac.  Third  Edition ; 
with  Notes  and  References.  8vo.  price  7s. 

Gurney.— Historical  Sketches,  illustrat- 
ing some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs, 
from  a.d.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,546.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Hampden  Gurney,  M.A.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV.:  Being  a 

Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Hampden  Gurney,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations ; or,  Samples  from 

the  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hampden  Gurney,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Subjects.  Lecturers. 

English  Descriptive  Poetry Rev.  H.  Alford,  B.D. 

Recollections  of  St.  Petersburg... . Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell. 

Sir  Thomas  More Charles  Buxton,  Esq. 

The  Fall  of  Mexico  Rev.  J.  H.  Gurney,  M.A. 

The  House  of  Commons:  its  Strug- 
gles and  Triumphs  G.  K.  Rickards,  Esq. 

John  Bunyan Rev.  E.  J.  Rose,  M.A. 

The  Reformation Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A. 

Gwilt.— AnEncyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  Writli  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
Gwilt.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  42s. 

Hamilton.  — Discussions  in  Philosophy 

and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform . Chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
corrected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Appendices.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  price  21s. 

Hare  (Archdeacon) —The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
Gustav  Konig.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Hare  and  Susanna  Wink- 
worth.  Fcp.  4to.  price  28s. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ; or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge. Ecp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk  ; or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Harry  Hieover.  New  Edition,  2 vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  24s. 

Harry  Hieover.—  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 
Hieover.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo. 
5s.  half-bound. 
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Harry  Hieover.— Practical  Horseman- 
ship. By  Harry  Hieover.  Second  Edition ; 
with  2 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men:  'being  a Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Harry  Hieover.  With  2 
Plates.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud ; or, 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Harry  Hieover.  Second 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Hassall  (Dr.)— Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions : Comprising  the  Reports  of  the  Ana- 
lytical Sanitary  Commission  of  The  Lancet 
for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  inclusive,  revised 
and  extended.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.,  &c.,  Chief  Analyst  of  the  Commission; 
Author  of  Microscopical  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body.  Svo.  with  159  Woodcuts,  28s. 

Col.  Hawker’s  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  10th  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Author’s 
Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawker.  With  a 
New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a Bust  by 
W.  Behnes,  Esq.  ; and  numerous  explana- 
tory Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert 

Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biography and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
piled by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.  3 vois.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Haydn’s  Book  of  Dignities : Containing 

Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time;  Compiled 
chiefly  from  the  Records  of  the  Public 
Offices.  Together  with  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
spective States  ; the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists. 
Being  a New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson’s  Political  Index.  By 
Joseph  Haydn.  8vo.  price  25s.  half-bound. 

Herring.  — Paper  and  Paper-Making, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Richard  Her- 
ring. With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  LL.D.  Second,  Edition , 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ; Plates 
and  Specimens.  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Sir  John  Herschel.—  Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  Ac.  New  Edition ; with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings.  Svo.  price  18s. 


Hill.— Travels  in  Siberia.  By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  on  the  Shores  of 
the.  Baltic.  With  a large  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 
Society : With  a Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.8vo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F R.S.,  &c..  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert.  Third  Edition, 
with  Alterations  and  Additions.  8vo.  IS3. 

Holland— Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections  by  the  same  Author. 
Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Hook.- The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord’s 

Ministry : A Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8 vo.  price  6s. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.A.,  and  L.S.,  &c.  &c. 
Director.  New  Edition  ; with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker.— Museum  of  Economic  Botany ; 

or  a Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Re- 
markable Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  K.H.,  &c.,  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.  16mo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Arnott.— The  British  Flora; 

Comprising  the  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  ; and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c.,  and  G.  A. 
Walker-Ahnott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ; with  the  Plates 
coloui’ed,  price  21s. 

Horne.  — The  Communicant’s  Com- 
panion; comprising  an  Historical  Essay  on 
the  Lord's  Supper ; Meditations  and  Prayers 
for  the  use  of  Communicants ; and  the  Order 
of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
or  Holy  Communion.  By  the  Rev.  T.  IlAjiT- 
well  Horne,  B.D.  lioyal  32mo.  2s.  6d. ; 
morocco,  4s.  6d. 
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NEW  WOEES  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. A New  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by 
T.  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  (the  Author)  ; 
the  Eev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  LL.D. ; and  S. 
Prideaux  Tregelles,  LL.D.  4 vols.  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

Horne.  — A Compendious  Introduction  to  .the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Hart- 
well Horne,  B.D.  Being  an  Analysis 
of  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  New 
Edition,  with  Maps  and  other  Engravings. 
12mo.  9s. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children  : Intended 

especially  as  a Help  to  the  Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ; but  containing 
Directions  of  service  to  all  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  Young.  Ecp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  — An  Art-Student  in 
Munich.  By  Anna  Mary  Howitt.  2 
vols.  post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Howitt.— The  Children’s  Year.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.  Square 
16mo.  5s. 

Howitt.  — Land,  Labour,  and  Gold ; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria  : With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 
price  21s. 

Howitt.— Visit  to  Remarkable  Places; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.  First  and 
Second  Series.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  each. 

William  Howitt’s  Boy’s  Country  Book;  being 

the  Real  Life  of  a Country  Boy,  written 
by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the 
Country.  New  Edition;  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Howitt.  — The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

Hue.— The  Chinese  Empire:  A Sequel 

to  Hue  and  Gabet’s  Journey  through  Tartary 
and  Thibet.  By  the  Abbe  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  Copyright 
Translation,  with  the  Author’s  sanction. 
Second  Edition ; with  coloured  Map  and 
Index.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 


Hudson— Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  Conformity  with  the  Law  : with  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  By  J.  C.  II  udson,  Esq. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition ; including  the 
provisions  of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment 
Act  of  1852.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Hudson.  — The  Executor’s  Guide.  By 
J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition ; with  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  Real  Pro- 
perty under  Wills  and  Intestacies,  and  a 
Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities  and 
the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
thereon.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  Translated,  with 

the  Author’s  authority,  by  Mrs.  Sabine. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed  ; 3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  : or  in  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  each,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth : or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  ; and  Part  II.  3s.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth. 

Humboldt’s  Aspects  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author’s  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabine.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price  6s. : 
or  in  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth;  2s.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Hunt.  — Researches  on  Light  in  its 

Chemical  Relations  ; embracing  a Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Processes. 
By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Science.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised ; with  extensive  Additions,  a Plate, 
and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
water Lochs  of  Scotland  : Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  Christopher  Idle,  Esq.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5s. 

Jameson.  — A Commonplace  Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Second  Edition,  revised  through- 
out and  corrected ; with  Etchings  and 
Wood  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  18s. 

“ This  elegant  volume  which,  like  all  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  late  productions,  is  rich  in  artistic 
beauty,  etchings  and  woodcuts  alike  redolent  of 
grace,  is  desti  ted  to  extend  still  more. « idely  the 
reputation  ot  the  authoress  as  one  who  thinks  deeply 
and  u rites  wisely.”  Notes  and  Queries. 

Mrs.  Jameson— Sisters  6f  Charity,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Abroad  and  at  Home.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of  Sacred  and  Legend- 
ary Art.  Second  Edition,  with  a new  Pre- 
face. Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 
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Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First  Series  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  16  Etchings 
by  the  Author.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Aids. 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming 
the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Lea  end  ary 
Art.  With  55  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
152  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

Jaquemet.— A Compendium  of  Chrono- 
logy : Containing  the  most  important  Dates 
of  General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  year  1854.  By 
F.  H.  Jaquemet.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Alcobn,  H.A.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Lord  Jeffrey’s  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a Portrai  en- 
graved by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth;  or  30s.  calf: 
Or  in  3 vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire  Works : 
With  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Johns  and  Nicolas.— The  Calendar  of 

Victory  : Being  a Record  of  British  Valour 
and  Conquest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann.  Projected  and 
commenced  by  the  late  Major  Johns,  R.M. ; 
continued  and  completed  by  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Fcp.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Johnston— A Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Histori- 
cal: Forming  a complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
•Second  Edition,  brought  down  to  1855 ; 
in  1 vol.  of  1,360  pages,  comprising  about 
50,000  Names  of  Places.  8vo.  36s.  cloth;  or 
half-bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Jones  (Owen) —Flowers  and  their  Kin- 
dred Thoughts  : A Series  of  Stanzas.  By 
Mary  Anne  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illus- 
trations of  Flowers,  designed  and  executed 
in  illuminated  printing  by  Owen  Jones. 
Reprinted.  Imperial  8vo.  price  31s.  6d.  calf. 


Kalisch.— Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr. 
M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  First  Portion — Exodus  : 
in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  copious  Notes, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
8vo.  15s. 

*«*  An  Edition  of  the  Exodus,  as  above  (for  the  use  of  English 
readers),  comprising  the  English  Translation,  and  an  abridged 
Commentary.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Kemble— The  Saxons  in  England : A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
John  Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A.,F.C.P.S., 
&c.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

Kemp.— The  Phasis  of  Matter : Being 

an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and  Applica- 
tions of  Modern  Chemistry.  By  T.  Lind- 
ley  Kemp,  M.D.,  Author  of  The  Natural 
History  of  Creation , &c.  With  148  W oodcuts. 
2 vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Kennard.  — Eastern  Experiences  col- 
lected during  a Winter’s  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Adam  Steinmetz 
Kennard.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Kesteven— A Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kesteyen, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.  Square  post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction  to 

Entomology  ; or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  : Comprising  an  account 
of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo. 
with  Plates,  price  31s.  6d. 

Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine  : Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M. 
Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  12mo, 
price  16s. 

Mrs.  R.  Lee’s  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ; or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  : Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Classi6cation,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition;  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Le  Quesne.— Constitutional  History  of 

Jersey.  By  Charles  Le  Quesne,  Esq., 
Jurat  of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Member  of 
the  States.  8vo.  price  18s. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.  By 

a Lady,  Author  of  Letters  on  Happiness. 
Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a Friend. 

By  a Lady,  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER’S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA 


Of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manufactures 

A Series  of  Original  Works  by 


Sir  John  IIerschel, 

Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Robert  Southey, 

Sir  Dayid  Brewster, 


Thomas  Keightley, 
John  Forster, 

Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 

J.  C.  L.  Dk  Sismondi, 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S. 


And  other  Eminent  Writers. 

Complete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  separately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A List  of  the  Works  composing 

1.  Bell’s  History  of  Russia 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

2.  Bell’s  Lives  of  British  Poets.. 2 vols.  7s. 

3.  Brewster’s  Optics 1 vol.  3s.  6il. 

4.  Cooley’s  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  3 vols.  10s.  6d 

5.  Crowe’s  History  of  France 3 vols.  10s.  Gd. 

6.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities  ..  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi’s  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

8.  De  Sismondi’s  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire 2 vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan’s  Chemistry 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

10.  Donovan’s  Domestic  Economy, 2 vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham’s  Spain  and  Portugal,  5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

12.  Dunham’sHistoryofDenmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

13.  Dunham’s  History  of  Poland. . 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

14.  Dunham’s  Germanic  Empire. . 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

15.  Dunham’s  Europe  during  the 

Middle  Ages 4 vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham’s  British  Dramatists,  2 vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham’s  Lives  of  Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  . . 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

18.  Fergus’s  History  of  the  United 

States  2 vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbrokc’s  Grecian  and  Roman 

Antiquities  2 vols.  7s. 

20.  Forster’s  Lives  of  the  States- 

men of  the  Commonwealth,  5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

21.  Gleig’s  Lives  of  British  Mili- 

tary Commanders 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

22.  Grattan’s  History  of  the 

Netherlands 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

23.  Henslow’s  Botany 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

24.  Herscliel’s  Astronomy 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

25.  Herscliel’s  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural Philosophy 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

26.  History  of  Rome 2 vols.  7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

28.  Holland’s  Manufactures  in 

Metal  3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

29.  James’s  LivesofForeign  States- 

men   5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

30.  Kater  and  Lardner’s Mechanics, l vol.  3s.  fid. 

31.  Keightley  ’sOutlines  of  History, 1 vol.  3s.  Cd. 

32.  Lardner’s  Arithmetic  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

33.  Lardner’s  Geometry 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 


the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  : — 

34.  Lardner  on  Heat  l vol.  3s.  fid. 

35.  Lardner’s  Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics  l vol.  3s.  6d. 

36.  Lardner  and  Walker’s  Electri- 

city and  Magnetism  2 vols.  7s. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and 

Courtenay’s  Lives  of  British 
Statesmen 7 vols.  24s.  Cd. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace, and  Bell’s 

History  of  England 10  vols.  35s. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley’s 

eminent  Italian,  Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors  . 3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

40.  Moore’s  History  of  Ireland  ..4  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas’s  Chronology  of  Hist.  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

42.  Phillips’s  Treatise  on  Geology,  2 vols.  7s. 

43.  Powell’s  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy l vol.  3s.  6d. 

44.  Porter’s  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 

nufacture  of  Silk 1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

45.  Porter’s  Manufactures  of  Por- 

celain and  Glass  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

46.  Roscoe’s  British  Lawyers 1 vol.  3s.  Gd. 

47.  Scott’s  History  of  Scotland 2 vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley’s  Lives  of  eminent 

French  Authors 2 vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson’s  Insects,  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

50.  Southey’s  Lives  of  British 

Admirals 5 vols.  17s.  6d. 

51.  Stebbing’s  Church  History 2 vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebbing’s  History  of  the 

Reformation 2 vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson’s  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural History I vol.  3s  Gd. 

54.  Swainson’s  Natural  History  & 

Classification  of  Animals  . . 1 vol.  3s.  Cd. 

55.  Swainsou’s  Habits  & Instincts 

of  Animals 1 vol.  3s.  Cd. 

56.  Swainson’s  Birds 2 vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson’s  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.  2 vols.  7s. 

5S.  Swainson’s  Quadrupeds 1 vol.  3s.  6J. 

59.  Swainson’s  Shells  and  Shell-fish,  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

60.  Swainson’s  Animals  in  Mena- 

geries   1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

61.  Swainson’s  Taxidermy  and 

Biography  of  Zoologists 1 vol.  3s.  Cd. 

62.  Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece.  S vols.  23s. 
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Lewis’s  Book  of  English  Rivers.  An 

Account  of  the  Rivers  of  England  and  Wales, 
particularising  their  respective  Courses,  their 
most  striking  Scenery,  and  the  chief  Places 
of  Interest  on  their  Banks.  By  SAMUEL 
Lewis,  Jun.  Ecp.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

L.  E.  L— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon  ; comprising  the  Impro- 
visalrice,  the  Venetian  Bracelet , the  Golden 
Violet , the  Troubadour , and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition  ; with  2 Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2 vols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth  ; morocco,  21s. 

Lindley.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Horticulture  ; or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds : Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture , much 
enlarged;  with  98  Woodcuts.  By  John 
Bindley,  Ph.D.  E.R.S.  8vo.  price  21s. 

Dr.  John  Lindley’s  Introduction  to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 

Linwood— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  e lusibus  poeticis  diversorum 
Oxoniensium  Grsecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  M.A.  iEdis 
Christi  Alummo.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Long.— An  Inquiry  concerning  Religion. 

By  George  Long,  Author  of  The  Moral 
Haiure  of  Man , “ The  Conduct  of  Life,”  &c. 
8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Lorimer’s  (C.)  Letters  to  a Young  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.  New  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape  Gardening : Including  all  the 
latest  improvements  ; a General  History  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countries ; a Statistical 
View  of  its  Present  State  ; and  Suggestions 
for  its  Future  Progress  in  the  British  Isles. 
With  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.  8vo.  price  50s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs ; or,  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britanmcum  abridged : Containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native 
and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly 
Described  ; with  their  Propagation,  Culture, 
and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ; and  with  Engravings 
of  nearly  all  the  Species.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners, and  Foresters. 
With  about  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  50s. 


Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture ; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture ; Including  all  the  latest  Improve- 
ments, a general  History  of  Agriculture  in 
all  Countries,  a Statistical  View  of  its  present 
State,  and  Suggestions  for  its  future  progress 
in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  50s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants : Com- 
prising the  Specific  Character,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated 
in,  or  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  New 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time  by 
Mrs.  Loudon  ; assisted  by  George  Don, 
F.L.S.  and  David  Wooster,  late  Curator 
of  the  Ipswich  Museum.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts  (more  than  2,000  new). 
8vo.  price  £8  13s.  6d. — Second  Supplement, 
with  above  2,000  Woodcuts,  price  21s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture: 
containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country  Inns,  Public  Houses, 
and  Parochial  Schools ; with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and 
appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Scenery.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon  ; with  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  63s. 

Loudon’s  Hortus  Britannicus ; or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  culti- 
vated in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout; 
With  a Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a New  General  Index  to  the 
whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ; 
assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxter  and  David 
Wooster.  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. — The  Sup- 
plement separately,  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Loudon’s  Amateur  Gardener’s 

Calendar : Being  a Monthly  Guide  as  to 
what  should  be  avoided  a3  well  as  what 
should  be  done,  in  a Garden  in  each  Month  ; 
with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite. 
16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d. 

Low.— A Treatise  on  the  Domesticated 

Animalsof  theBritish  Islands:  Comprehend- 
ing the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of 
Species  and  Varieties  ; the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  external  Form  ; and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  price  25s. 
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Low— Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture ; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq. 
F.R.S.E.  New  Edition ; with  200  Woodcuts, 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Corrected  by  Him- 
self. Svo.  pi’ice  12s. 

Macaulay.  — The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  pi’ice  32s.  ; 
Yols  III.  and  IV.  price  36s. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review.  Four  Editions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  A Library  Edition  (the  Eighth),  in 

3 vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ; or  30s.  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3 vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  price  21s. 

4.  The  People’s  Edition,  in  2 vols. 

crown  8vo.  price  8s.  cloth. 

Macaulay— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 

Babington  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 

16mo,  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scarf,  Jun.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ; or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac  Donald— Within  and  Without : A 

Dramatic  Poem:  By  Geoege  Mac  Donald. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Macdonald.  — Villa  Verocchio;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci:  A Tale.  By 
the  late  Diana  Louisa  Macdonald, 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final 
Establishment  of  the  Reformation.  Library 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author’s  Son.  2 vols. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Miscellaneous 

Works  : Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Volume  ; with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s. 
bound  in  calf:  Or  in  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
price  21s. 


| MIntosh  and  Kemp. — The  British 

Year-Book  for  the  Country  for  1856: 
Being  an  Annual  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, Floriculture,  and  Arboriculture. 
Edited  by  C.  MTntosit,  Esq.,  Author  of 
Thu  Book  of  the  Garden , &c. ; and  T.  Bindley 
Kemp,  M D.,  Author  of  Agricultural  Thy- 
siology.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  price  30s. 

M'Clure.— A Narrative  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  North-West  Passage.  By  H.M.S. 
Investigator , Capt.  Sir  Robert  M'Clure, 
R.N.  Edited  by  Capt.  Sherard  Osborn, 
R.N.,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Private 
Letters  of  Sir  R.  M'Clure  ; and  illustrated 
from  Sketches  taken  by  Commander  S. 
Gurney  Cresswell.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

M'Culloch.  — A Dictionary,  Practical, 

Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch, 
Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present 
Time  ; with  a Supplement.  8vo.  price  50s. 
cloth ; half-russia,  55s. 

M‘Culloch.-A  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  theWorld.  By  J.  R.M‘Culloch, 
Esq.  Illustrated  with  Six  large  Maps.  New 
Edition, iv vised;  witha Supplement.  2 vols. 
8vo.  price  63s. 

Maitland  — The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs : A Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Maitland.  New  Edition  ; with  many 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Mann— The  Philosophy  of  Reproduction. 
By  Robert  James  Mann,  M.D.  F.R.A.S. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  4s.  6d. 

General  Manstein’s  Memoirs  of  Russia, 

Historical,  Political,  and  Military,  from  the 
Year  1727  to  1744;  a period  comprising 
many  Remarkable  Events,  including  the 
first.  Conquest  of  the  Crimea  and  1 inland 
by  the  Russian  Arms.  First  edited  (in 
1770)  by  David  Hume  ; and  now  re-edited, 
carefully  compared  with  the  original  French, 
and  briefly  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  a 
“Hertfordshire  Incumbent.”  Post  8vo. 
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Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ; with  23 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Political 

Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology  ; comprehending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition ; with  4 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Land 

and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected ; with  a coloured  Map,  shewing 
the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Marryat.  — Mountains  and  Molehills ; 

or,  Recollections  of  a Burnt  Journal.  By 
Frank  Marryat.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood  and  in  Colours  from  Drawings 
by  the  Author.  8vo.  21s. 

Martineau —Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life : Discourses.  By  James  Mar- 
tineau. 2 vols.  post  8vo.  7s.  lad.  each. 

Martineau— Miscellanies.  Comprising  Essays 

on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold’s  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence , Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker’s  Discourse  of  Religion , “ Phases  of 
Faith,”  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  By  James  Mar- 
tineau. Post  8vo.  9s. 

Maunder’s  Biographical  Treasury ; con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History ; forming  a new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fcp.8vo. 
10s.  cloth ; bound  in  roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Historical  Treasury ; com- 
prising a General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  .Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  in- 
habitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition  ; revised  through- 
out, with  anew  Index.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth; 
roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 


Maunder’s  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury : A new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres ; including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth  ; bound 
in  roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

Or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  : In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
10s.  cloth  ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a Classical  Dictionary,  a Chrono- 
logy, a Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  The 
Twentieth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  throughout:  With  some  Additions. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth  ; bound  in  roan, 
12s.  ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  — A History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Meriyale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo. 
price  £2.  2s. — Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  comprising 
Augustus  and  the  Claudian  Ccesars,  are  now 
ready. 

Merivale.  — The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 

A Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,  B.D.  New  Edition.  12mo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Merivale.— An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters 

of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Abeken ; and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,  B.D.  12mo.  9s.  6d. 

Miles— The  Horse’s  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  The  Eighth  Edition ; with 
an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and 
Hunters  in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12 
Woodcuts.  By  William  Miles,  Esq. 
Imperial  8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 

* Two  Casts  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1,  Shod  for  All 
Purposes,  No.  'i,  Shod  with  Leather,  on  Mr.  Miles’s  plan,  may  be 
had,  price  3s.  each. 

Miles— A Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 

By  William  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  Small  4to.  price  5s. 

Milner— Russia,  its  Rise  and  Progress, 
Tragedies  and  Revolutions.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  ‘Post  8vo. 
with  Plate,  price  10s.  6d. 
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Milner.— The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and 

Modern  History  : The  Khans,  the  Sultans, 
and  the  Czars  : With  Sketches  of  its  Scenery 
and  Population.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milneii, 
M.A.  Post  8vo.  with  3 Maps,  price  10s.  6d! 

Milner -The  Baltic;  Its  Gates,  Shores,  and 
Cities:  With  a Notice  of  the  White  Sea. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Post  8vo.  wdth  Map,  price  10s.  6d. 

Milner’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  Isaac 
Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Grantham,  B.D.  4 vols.  8vo.  price  52s. 

Monteith.— Kars  and  Erzeroum:  With 

the  Campaigns  of  Prince  Paskiewitch  in  the 
Aears  1828  and  1829;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Russian  Conquests  South  of  the  Cau- 
casus down  to  the  Treaty  of  Turcoman  Chie 
and  Adrianople.  By  Lieutenant-General 
Monteith,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  19 
years  attached  to  the  Persian  Embassy. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  15s. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery:  Including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Remains 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations.  By 
John  Holland  and  James  Eyerett.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  Vols.  I.  to  IV. 
post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

*#*  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  completing 
the  work,  are  in  the  press. 

James  Montgomery’s  Poetical  Works : 

Collective  Edition  ; with  the  Author’s  Auto- 
biograpliical  Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ; with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth ; morocco, 
21s. — Or,  in  4 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7 other  Plates  price  14s. 

James  Montgomery’s  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion. 
18mo.  price  5s.  6d, 

Moore— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Fifth 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives.  By  George 
Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


Thomas  Moore’s  Poetical  Works : Com- 
prising the  Author’s  recent  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume, 
printed  in  Ruby  Type ; with  a Portrait! 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  cloth ; morocco  by 
Hayday,  21s. — Also  an  Edition  complete  in 
1 vol.  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette, 21s.  cloth  ; morocco  by  Hayday,  42s. 
—Another,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  Illustrated.  A 

New  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies , illus- 
trated with  Thirteen  Steel  Plates,  engraved 
from  Original  Designs  by 

C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. ; D.  Maclise,  R.A. ; 

T.  Creswick,  R.A. ; J.E. Millais, A.R.A.; 
A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A. ; W.Mulready,R.A.; 
W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. ; J.  Sant  ; 

W.  E.  Frost, A R.A. ; F. Stone, A.R.A. ; and 
J.  C.  Horsley  ; E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 

Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of 
Moore’s  Lalla  Roo/ch.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  21s.  cloth  ; or  31s.  6d.  handsomely 
bound  in  moi’occo. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  Illustrated  by  D. 
Maclise,  R.A.  New  Edition ; with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal 8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards  ; £2.  12s.  6d. 
morocco,  by  Hayday. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  New  Edition,  printed 

in  Diamond  Type  ; with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  the  Advertisements  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Melodies , and  a Portrait  of 
the  Author.  32mo.  2s.  6d. — An  Edition 
in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; or  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh : An  Oriental 

Romance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows, 
and  Steplianoff,  engraved  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New 
Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  15s. 
cloth  ; morocco,  28s. 

Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh.  Now  Edition,  printed 

in  Diamond  Type  ; with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 
— An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore.  — Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sacred 

Songs.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Author  of  lalla 
Rookh,  &c.  First  collected  Edition,  with 
Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  price  5s.  cloth  ; 
12s.  6d,  bound  in  morocco. — A Diamond 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  is  in  the  press. 
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Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
8 yoIs.  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Fraace.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with 
numerous  Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8yo. 
price  24s. 

Mure.— A Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Mure,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price 
36s. ; Vol.  IV.  price  15s. 

Murray’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography ; 

Comprising  a complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  : Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition  ; with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale— The  Closing  Scene ; or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Series.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price 
12s. ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Newman.  — Discourses  addressed  to 
Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 
A Sketch.  By  Cedric  Oldacre,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  - Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Owen.  — Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
. Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College . of 
Surgeons.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged  j with  235  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen’s  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  W ith 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Vol.  1. 8vo.  price  14s. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  George 
Pearce,  Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait, 25s.  6d. 

VOL.  1.  PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LET- 

ters : with  M.  Villemain’s  Essay  on  Pascal  prefixed,  and  a new 
Memoir.  Post  8vo.  Portrait,  8s.  Gd. 

VOL.  3.  PASCAL'S  THOIKJIIVS  OV  BE- 

ligior.  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Additions,  from 
Original  MSS.  : from  M-L'aug&re’s  Edition.  Post  Bvo.  8s.  6d. 

VOL.  3.  PASCAL’S  MISCELLANEOUS 

Writings,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts,  &c. : from  M. 
FaugSre’s  Edition.  Post  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition , 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author’s 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  and 
G.  O.  Rees,  M.D.  : With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  28s. ; Vol.  II.  Part  1. 21s. ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  24s. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Treatise  on  Food,  and  Diet : With 

Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen 
suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  ; and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Cri- 
minals, Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  8vo.  16s. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Lectures  on  Polarised 

Light,  together  with  a Lecture  on  the 
Microscope,  delivered  before  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the 
Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
&c.  Ecp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Peschel’s  Elemehts  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Pfeiffer.  — A Lady’s  Second  Journey 

round  the  World : From  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States.  By  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Phillips’s  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  II.  J.  Brooke, 

E. .R.S.,  F.G.S. ; and  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A., 

F. G.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  price  18s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Phillips— A Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Deputy 
Reader  in  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  ; Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Moscow,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  4 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Phillips.  — Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the 

Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset ; observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
&c.  8vo.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Piesse’s  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  : With 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c.  ; and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  "With  30  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Piseator.— The  Choice  and  Cookery  of 

Fish : A Practical  Treatise.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s.  6d. 

Captain  Portlock’s  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8vo.with 
48  Plates,  price  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.BADEN  Powell,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.R.A.S. 
F.G.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  12s.  6d. 

Pycroft’s  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity  : With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Raikes.— A Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 
by  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.  from  1831  to  1847 : 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  price  21s. 

Reade.— Man  in  Paradise:  A Poem  in 

Six  Books.  With  Lyrical  Poems.  By 
John  Edmund  Reade,  Author  of  “Italy,” 
“ Revelations  of  Life,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Dr.  Reece’s  Medical  Guide ; for  the  use 

of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools, 
and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners:  Com- 
prising a complete  Modern  Dispensatory, 
and  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and 
Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Healing 
Art,  Materia  Medica,  &c.  Seventeenth 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author’s  Son,  Dr.  H.  Reece,  M.R.C.S.  &c. 
8vo.  price  12s. 

Rich’s  Illustrated  Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon : Form- 
ing a Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representations 
of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the  Antique. 
Post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Richardson  (Captain).— Horsemanship  ; 

or,  the  Art  of  Riding  and  Managing  a Horse, 
adapted  to  the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field  : With 
InstructionsforBreaking-in  Colts  and  Young 
Horses.  By  Captain  Richardson,  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  5 Line 
Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

Rickards.  — Population  and  Capital : 

Being  a Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1853  and  1854. 
By  George  K.  Rickards,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Riddle’s  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition , revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  21s. 

f The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  7s. 
Sepaiately  ^ qqie  Latin-English  Dictionary, 15s. 

Riddle’s  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary  : 

A Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Riddle’s  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 

English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Post4to.  31s.  6d. 

Rivers’s  Rose-Amateur’s  Guide ; contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ; their  History  and 
mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved ; including  a full  Account  of 
the  Author’s  experience  in  the  Culture  of 
Roses  in  Pots.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 
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Kobins.— The  Whole  Evidence  against 

the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  Sanderson  Robins,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
St.  James’s,  Dover.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson’s  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written. 
8 vo.  price  18s. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers’s  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions. 
3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  improved  ; and  printed  in  a 
more  convenient  form.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Rowton’s  Debater : A Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion  ; with  ample  References 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on 
each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition.  Ecp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell.  A New 

Edition,  including  several  unpublished  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  edited  by  Miss 
Berry.  With  Portraits,  Vignettes,  and 
Facsimile.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  15s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ; with  a Portrait  engraved  on  Steel 
by  S.  Beilin,  from  the  original  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  at  Woburn  Abbey.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

St.  John  (Mrs.)— Audubon  the  Natu- 
ralist in  the  New  World  : His  Adventures 
and  Discoveries.  By  Mrs.  Horace  St. 
John.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends , &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  7s. 

Schmitz.— History  of  Greece,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth  by 
the  Romans,  b.C.  146,  mainly  based  upon 
Bishop  Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece.  By 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  New 
Edition.  12mo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Scrivenor  — History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Period.  By  Harry  Scrivenor,  Author  of 
The  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Scott.— The  Danes  and  the  Swedes: 

Being  an  Account  of  a Visit  to  Denmark, 
including  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Danish 
Islands;  with  a Peep  into  Jutland,  and  a 
Journey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Sweden. 
Embracing  a Sketch  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  History  of  those  Countries. 
By  Charles  Henry  Scott,  Author  of  The 
Baltic , the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Crimea.  Post 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

“ Mr.  Scott  gives  us  the  best  modern  account  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  which  we  possess  ; and  though 
his  work  is  more  descriptive  than  historical,  there 
are  many  pertinent  illustrations  of  recent  events 
connected  with  both  countries,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  olden  time.  We  could  make  numerous  extracts. 
We  have  rarely  read  a volume  of  the  same  extent 
which  offers  more  passages  apt  +'or  quotation.  But 
our  room  is  circumscribed  ; and  thereiore  we  must 
conclude  with  heartily  recommending  the  book  to 
our  readers.”  Naval  and  Military  Gazette 

Sewell.  — Amy  Herbert.  By  a Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— The  Earl’s  Daughter.  By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Sewell.  — Gertrude  : A Tale.  By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage : A Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a portion 
of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  3 vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  price  16s. 

Sewell.  — Margaret  Percival.  By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  2 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author , 

Cleve  Hall.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  New  Edition.  Ecp. 
8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition.  2 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent : Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Readings  for  a Month  preparatory  to  Confirma- 
tion : Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  flie  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2 vos.  post  8vo.  21s.— An 
Abridgment,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  Gd. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.  Printed  by 

C.  Whittingham,  uniformly  with  tho  Thumb 
Bible  ; bound  and  clasped.  64mo.  price 
Eighteenpeneo. 

Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspeare : In  which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ; but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
New  Edition,  in  Pocket  Volumes  ; with  c6 
Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  30s. 

***  A Library  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  1 vol.  medium  8vo.  price  21s. 

Sharp’s  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas  : Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  Authorities  ; full  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Boundaries,  Registered  Elec- 
tors, &c.  of  tho  Parliamentary  Boroughs  ; 
with  a reference  under  every  name  to  the 
Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  com- 
pleted ; and  .an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  Yiew  of  the  Resources  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a Short  Chronology  and  an 
Abstract  of  Certain  Results  of  the  last 
Census.  2 vols.  8vo.  pi’ice  £2.  16s. 

Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws  : With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist  Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte,  Cnbbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ; to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Sinclair.  — The  Journey  of  Life.  By 

Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  The  Busi- 
ness of  Life.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henry  Wtills  ; and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Tayler.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

Smee’s  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ; with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 


Smith  (G.)  Sacred  Annals;  or,  Researches 

into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind. 
By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.  3 vols. 

crown  8 vo.  price  £1.  14s.  ; or  separately  as 
follows : — 

Yol.  I. — THE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE,  from  the  Creation  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac.  Crown  bvo.  price  10s. 

Yol.  II.— THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE,  from  the  Origin  of  the 
Israelite  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  Crown  6vo.  in 
2 Parts,  price  12a. 

.Vol.III.-THE  GENTILE  NATIONS  - Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  Medea,*  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
Crown  bvo.  in  2 Parts,  price  12s. 

A Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith- 

By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a Selection  from  liis  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  Fourth  Edition , 2 vols.  8vo. 
price  28s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Miscellaneous 

Works  : Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in 

3 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Yoltxme,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3 vols.  fcp. 

8vo.  price  21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1S04, 
1805,  and  1806.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 

Robert  Southey’s  Complete  Poetical 

Works  ; containing  all  the  Author’s  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume, with PortraitandYignette.  Medium 
8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ; 42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ; from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace  inclusive.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Medium  8vo.  price  30s. 

Southey’s  Correspondence.  — Selections 
from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  &c. 
Edited  by  liis  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John 
Wood  Warter,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex.  In  4 volumes.  A ols.  I. 
and  II.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert 

Southey.  Edited  by  bis  Son,  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Soutuest,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraits,  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions. 6 vola.  post  8vo.  price  63s. 
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Southey’s  The  Doctor  &c.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plats.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

Southey’s  Commonplace  Books.  Comprising— 

1.  Choice  Passages : With  Collections  for 
the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in 
England;  2.  Special  Collections  on  various 
Historical  and  Theological  Subjects  ; 3.  Ana- 
lytical Readings  in  various  branches  of 
Literature  ; and  4.  Original  Memoranda, 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  4 vols. 
square  crown  8vo.  price  £3.  18s. 

Each  Commonplace  Book,  complete  n itself,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately as  follows : — 

Fi  rst  Seexes — CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &c.  18s. 

Second  Series— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.  18j. 

Third  Series— ANALYTICAL  READINGS.  21s. 

Foorth  Series — ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  &c.  21s. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley ; and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.  2 vols.  8vo.  with 
2 Portraits,  price  28s. 

Spencer.— The  Principles  of  Psychology. 

By  Herbert  Spencer,  Author  of  Social 
Statics.  8vo.  16s. 

Stephen— Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Stephen-,  K.C.B.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ; from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B. 
LL.D.  Third  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 


Strachey.-  Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times 

of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  : An  Inquiry  into 
the  Historical  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with  some  Notice  of 
their  bearings  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Life  of  England,  By  Edward  Strachey, 
Esq.  Cheaper  Issue.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 


ims  vornrne  attempts  to  investigate  critically, 
tlie  questions  of  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
and  its  writer’s  meaning:  historically,  the  Jewish 
and  non- Jewish,  records,  including  all  the  yet  deciphered 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  of  the  period  : politically,  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom  and 
the  working  of  the  former  at  home  by  statesmanship  and 
popular  opimon,  and  abroad  by  wars,  alliances,  and 
commerce:  and  religiously,  the  lessons'  which  (appli- 
cable to  all  mankind)  were  deduced  from  the  events  of 
their  own  times  by  the  prophets,  whose  office  is  illus- 
trated by  its  analogies  with  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators,  and  the  modern  speakers,  preachers,  and  writers 


“ The  production  of  a man  of  learning  and  inde- 
pendent thinking The  historian,  the  politician, 

and  the  divine  may  read  it  with  advantage.” 

British  Quarterly  Review. 


By  the  same  Author , 

Miracles  and  Science.  Post  8vo.  price  One 
Shilling. 


Tagart.— Locke’s  Writings  and  Philo- 
sophy Historically  considered,  and  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  contributing  to  the 
scepticism  of  Hume.  By  Edward  Tagart, 
F.S.A.,  E.L.S.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Tate— On  the  Strength  of  Materials; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  For- 
mulae, specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Tate,  E.R.A.S.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 

Duty:  Twenty  Discourses.  By  John 

James  Tayler,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8 vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola : And  Jesuitism  in  its 
Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  Post  8vo. 
with  Medallion,  price  10s.  6d. 


Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ; their  Diseases  and  Treatment : Con- 
taining also,  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  lor  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous 
. Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c.  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a Frontispiece  engraved  on 
Steel.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

Stow— The  Training  System,  the  Moral 

Training  School,  and  the  Normal  Seminary 
for  preparing  School-Trainers  and  Go- 
vernesses. By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free 
Seminary.  Tenth  Edition  ; with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  6s. 


Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.  By 
Isaac  Taylor.  Post  8vo.  with  a Portrait, 
price  10s.  6d. 

Tegoborski  — Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
ductive Forces  of  Russia.  By  L.  De 
Tegoborski,  Privy- Councillor  and  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Russia.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  14s. 

Thirlwall The  History  of  Greece.  By 

the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  ; with  Maps.  8 
vols.  8vo.  price  £3. 

***  Also,  an  Edition  in  8 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  price  28s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Thomson  (the  Rev.  W.)— The  Atoning 

Work  of  Christ.,  reviewed  in  relation  to  some 
current  Theories  ; in  Eight  Hampton  Lec- 
tures, with  numerous  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  8vo.  8s. 

Thomson.— An  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought: 

Being  a Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Thomson’s  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Poimd  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1 to  365  Days,  in  a regular  progression  of 
single  Days  ; with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts. New  Edition.  12mo.  price  8s. 

Thomson’s  Seasons.  Edited  by  Bolton 
Coeney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  cloth  j or,  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thornbury.— Shakspeare’s  England ; or, 

a Sketch  of  our  Social  History  during  the 
Reign  ot  Elizabeth.  By  G.  W.  Thoenbuey, 
Esq.,  Author  of  History  of  the  Buccaneers , 
&c.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

The  Thumb  Bible ; or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

ternurn.  By  J.  Tayloe.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693  ; bound  and  clasped.  64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to  the 
close  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  F.R.S. 
With  Contributions  by  William  New- 
maech.  Being  the  Fifth  and  concluding 
Volume  of  Tooke’s  History  of  Prices,  with  an 
Index  to  the  whole  work.  8vo. 

Sharon  Turner’s  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Tuenee. 
3 vols.  post  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising  the 
Reigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Filth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Tuenee.  4 vols. 
8vo.  price  50s. 

Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Tttenee.  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 


Townsend— Modern  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  2 vols. 
8vo.  price  30s. 

Trollope.— The  Warden.  By  Anthony 

Teollope.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Dr.  Turton’s  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresli-water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
A New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions 
by  John  Edwaed  Geay  : With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.  Post  8vo.  price  15s. 

Tuson.— The  British  Consul’s  Manual : 

Being  a Practical  Guide  for  Consuls,  as  well 
as  for  the  Merchant,  Shipowner,  and  .Master 
Mariner,  in  all  their  Consular  Transact  ion3  ; 
and  containing  the  Commercial  Treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  present  date.  By 
E.  W.  A.  Tuson,  of  the  Inner  Temple ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Con- 
sulate-General,  in  London.  8vo.  price  15s. 

Twining— Types  and  Figures  of  the 

Bible,  Illustrated  by  the  Art  of  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss  Louisa 
Twining.  With  54  Plates,  comprising  207 
Figures.  Post  4to.  21s. 

Dr.  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines  : Containing  a clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ; most  of 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articles  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.  E. 
Vehse.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
FeanzDemmlee.  2vols.post8vo.[J«$2reaa'y. 

Waterton— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Wateeton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
View's  of  Walton  Hall.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  10s. 

Webster  and  Parkes’s  Encyclopaedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ; Comprising  suen  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping : As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them — A de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Servants,  &c.  New  Edition  ; with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  50s. 

Weld— A Vacation  Tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  C.  R.  Weld,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  fid. 
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THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY, 

To  be  completed  in  FIFTY  VOLUMES,  price  HALF-a-CROWN  each. 


List  of  48,  Volumes  already  published. 

Vol.  1.  Mr.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE  .... 

2.  ESSAYS  on  PITT  and  CHATHAM,  RANKE  and  GLADSTONE 

3.  LAING’s  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY  

4.  IDA  PFEIFFER’S  LADY’s  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD 

5.  EOT  HEN,  or  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST 

6.  HUC’s  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY,  THIBET,  and  CHINA  

7.  THOMAS  HOLCROFT’s  MEMOIRS 

8.  YVERNE’s  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS 

9.  MRS.  JAMESON’S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA  


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

' 

19.- 


Mr.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON.... 

JERRM ANN’S  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG  

THE  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG’s  LEIPS1C  CAMPAIGN  

HUGHES’S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  SHIPWRECK 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS’  MEMOIRS  of  a MAITRE  D’ARMES 

OUR  COAL  FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS 

M‘CULLOCH’s  LONDON;  and  GIRONIEltE’s  PHILIPPINES  . 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY;  and  SOUTHEY’s  LOVE  STORY  

LORD  CARLISLE’S  LECTURES  and  ADDRESSES;  and 

JEFFREY’S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON  ' 
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20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47 

48 


HOPE’S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY,  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  ; and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION  .. 
MEMOIR  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON;  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNE.. 
TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM  ; & RANKE’s  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMILIAN, 
( BARROW’s  CONTINENTAL  TOUR;  and  ] 

| FERGUSON’S  SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS J 

JSOUVESTRE’s  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS,  andl 

WORKING  MAN’S  CONFESSIONS  ....  | 

J Mr.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS ; 1 

and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  (1831-32) J 

f SHIRLEY  BIlOOKS’s  RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  j 

| DR.  KEMP’s  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT J 

LANMAN’s  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA  

RUSSIA.  By  the  MARQUIS  DE  CUST1NE  

SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  I 

j BODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER’S  SCHAMYL;  and  | 

| M‘CULLOCH’S  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  ) 

LAING’S  NOTES  of  a TRAVELLER,  First  Series 

DURRIEU’S  MOROCCO;  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM 

RAMBLES  in  ICELAND,  by  PLINY  MILES  

SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  II 

HAYWARD’S  ESSAYS  on  CHESTERFIELD  and  SELWYN ; and 

MISS  WAYNE’S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES  

CORNWALL:  its  MINES,  MINERS,  and  SCENERY 

DE  FOE  and  CHURCHILL.  By  JOIfN  FORSTER,  Esq 

GREGOROVIUS’S  CORSICA,  translated  by  RUSSELL  MARTINEAU,  M.A.. . 

J FRANCIS  ARAGO’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  POWELL  1 

[STARK’S  PRINTING:  Its  ANTECEDENTS,  ORIGIN,  and  RESULTS J 

MASON’S  LIFE  with  the  ZULUS  of  NATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

FORESTER’S  RAMBLES  in  NORWAY  

( BAINES’S  VISIT  to  the  VAUDOIS  of  PIEDMONT 

(SPENCER’S  RAILWAY  MORALS  and  RAILWAY  POLICY . . | 

HUTCHINSON’S  NIGER,  TSHADDA,  and  BINUE  EXPLORATION  

, WILBERFORCE’s  BRAZIL  and  the  SLAVE-TRADE  

j Mr.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  on  FREDERIC  the  GREAT  and  | 

•(  HALLAM’s  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  ...  ) 

. VON  TSCHUDl’s  SKETCHES  of  NATURE  in  the  ALPS 
jMr.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAY  on  CROKER’s  EDITION  of  BOSWELL’s  LIFE  of 


JOHNSON:  With  MRS.  PIOZZI’s  ANECDOTES  of  DR.  JOHNSON 
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